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NEW SWEATERS FOR NAACP YOUTH 


KEEP AN EYE ON 
THE COMMUNISTS 


AN EDITORIAL 


FOR OR AGAINST 
WALLACE? 


NEGRO MEDICINE— 
What of the Future? 


W. Montague Cobb 





Bo You Like Books? we KNOW YOU Do 
AND WE ARE READY TO SATISFY YOUR NEEDS 


The Crisis Book Shop is ready to prompily fill your order for any book by or about Negroes 
in print. We can also supply current titles from all publishers. Write us your book needs. 


Orders filled prompily. 


Consult our list. If you don’t see what you want, write. 


(Please allow 15c for postage. Prices are net) 


RACE RELATIONS, EDUCATION 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE NEGRO COLLEGE... . 3.00 
by Irving Derbigny 
NEGRO BUSINESS AND BUSINESS EDUCATION... 3.50 
by Joesph A. Pierce 
CASTE, CLASS AND RACE 
by Oliver C. Cox 
BLACK METROPOLIS ~. 
by St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton 
INTO THE MAIN STREAM 
by Charles S. Johnson and Associates 
NEGRO LABOR —_.__. 
by Robert C. Weaver 
JIM CROW AMERICA 
by Earl Conrad 


COLONIAL PROBLEMS 

NEGROES OF AFRICA 3.15 
by Maurice Delafosse 

UNNI ccna eA aap casa astaiciesinbu, OGD 
by Charles Morrow Wilson 

DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE IN THE CARIBBEAN . 5.00 
by Paul Blanshard 

SOS URGED SITES UR OCI, cctesciciteainlonesansisicinsieiosenrscaieanss GRU 
by W. E. B. DuBois 
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.~ 5.00 
3.50 


BIOGRAPHY 
THE WALLS CAME TUMBLING DOWN. 
by Mary White Ovington 
WORLD'S GREAT MEN OF COLOR, VOL. I 
WORLD'S GREAT MEN OF COLOR, VOL, I 
(The Two Volumes—$7.75) 
by J. A. Rogers 
NEGRO MAKERS OF HISTORY 
by Carter G. Woodson 
RE TIE sciccccciinitacininnciininniacsenn seas taacancataaieciaisaaiticiis 
by Richard Wright 
DARK COMPANION (Matthew Henson) 
by Bradley Robinson 
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3.75 
4.25 
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HISTORY 
LIBERIA ail 
by Charles Morrow Wilson 
BLACK FOLK: Then and Now 
by W. E. B. DuBois 
NEGRC IN OUR HISTORY _.... 
by Carter G. Woodson 
SEX AND RACE, Vol. L.. 
SEX AND RACE, Vol. I 
AND RACE, Vol. I 
(The Three Volumes—$10.30) 
FROM SUPERMAN TO MAN 
100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO 
by J. A. Rogers 
NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE U. S. 
THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL WAR 
NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION _... 
NEGRO IN THE ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT ...W...... 
ESSAYS IN HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
by Herbert Aptheker 
FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM (HISTORY AMERICAN 
NEGROES) 
by John Hope Franklin 


20 WEST 40th STREET 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


NEW DAY ASCENDING 3.00 
by Fred L. Brownlee 


POETRY 


COMPLETE POEMS OF DUNBAR 8 

RR Re IND ecccciccsecsisennsecasieseiasioneeitnnntencscicitcniaintistiasioataicnmeis Ba 
by Langston Hughes 

Oe mk ID iach iaacaiccatasomieccntenrceni 2.50 
by Countee Cullen 


ANTHOLOGIES, ESSAYS 


THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS W000 4,50 
by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 

NEGRO VOICES IN AMERICAN FICTION w..ccccccccmscusseessissnnnnmne 650 
by Hugh M. Gloster 

THE NEGRO CARAVAN 
edited by Brown, Davis and Lee 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE —_ 1.25 
edited by Sylvestre C. Watkins 

THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY - 2.50 
edited by James Weldon Johnson 

THE NEGRO SPIRITUAL LOOKS AT LIFE AND DEATH... 1.00 
by Howard Thurman 


— 3.00 


JUVENILE 
NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 1.40 


ALL ABOUT US (lIllustrated) —. 
by Eva Knox Evans 

THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO 
by Jane D. Shackelford 

CALL ME CHARLEY — 
by Jesse’ Jackson 


et 
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FICTION BY OR ABOUT NEGROES 


LONELY CRUSADE 
by Chester Himes 

ID re re Oy icceeiescscesstteericisipintineecinctsloonicsoneniins 
by Will Thomas 

aD i ctsctesiatinetiosrietessnsctnesiinsniioe 2.75 
by Edmund Fuller 

eS Ee er: 
by Ann Petry 

RIN eareicemictcntteniencncn 
by Wilfrid D. Hambly 

pclae 
by Worth Tuttle Hedden 

EC Oe A I aie setiterticnienecies 
by Willard Motley 

THE VIXENS .. iaesiicei 
by Frank Yerby 

EI TD a ciisinstsisitisteiiircierrintcntetceerceiinenccees 
by Florence C. Means 

ie Te II 6socicesssnssineintietecaclenssitissialeniainisiniancs 
by Richard Wright 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO (Revised edition) 3.25 
edited by W. E. B. Du Bois and Guy Johnson 

THE NEGRO HANDBOOK, 1946-1947 0 
edited by Florence Murray 

REET, BIE erictiitieeticercescsentesnmnnenintaiesiiin tacaeidiiaiailcinatss 

PURER WER BOG (1902-190) cccnscccensintiesscansntenisssnanceen 
edited by Jessie Parkhurst Guzman 
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EDITORIAL ROUNDUP | 


COVER — Ann Keller and Roland Mitchell, who model 
the new sport sweaters of the NAACP, are both workers in 
the national office: Miss Keller, in the office of the execu- 


tive secretary; Mr. Mitchell, in the circulation department 
of The Crisis. 


These sweaters are priced at $1.25 each and may be 
ordered from the youth division of the NAACP. Be sure 
to specify size in ordering. The NAACP banner in the 
background is priced at $20.00 and may be ordered from 


the branch department. 


AFTER READING the letters for and against Henry 
Wallace, our readers might want to examine the recently 
published Henry Wallace: the Man and the Myth, by 


Dwight Macdonald. It contains meat for thought. 


W. MONTAGUE COBB is professor of anatomy at How- 
ard university, Washington, D. C., and a member of the 
national medical committee of the NAACP. Dr. Cobb is 
a prolific writer and the author of many scientific articles 


and monographs. 


“Progress and Portents for the Negro in Medicine,” a 
continuation of the study begun in the author’s “Medical 
Care and the Plight of the Negro,” The Crisis, July, 1947, 
will subsequently be published as an NAACP pamphlet. 


1867 1948 


HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
College of Liberal Arts College of Dentistry 
Graduate School School of Religion 
School of Music College of Medicine 

School of Law Summer School 


College of Pharmacy School of Social Work 
School of Engineering and Architecture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS—R.0.T.C.—STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT—DEBATING 


365 Teachers @ 
12,699 Alumni @ 


4,680 Students 
26 Buildings 


For Announcements and permit to Register 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


THOROUGH SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR BETTER POSITIONS—AT 


Pioneer Business College 


A-A Commercial Rating 


Day and Eveing Sessions 
Individual Instruction 


APPROVED FOR TRAINING VETERANS 


116 Weeks Course—Business Administration & 
Accounting 
108 Weeks Course—Higher Accounting & Busi- 
ness Administration 
108 Weeks Course—Legal Executive Secretarial 
96 Weeks Course—Medical Secretarial 
96 Weeks Course—Jr. Accounting & Executive 
for Men 
84 Weeks Course—Executive Secretarial 
72 Weeks Course—Senior Secretarial (Adult re- 
Education) 
72 Weeks Course—Sales Promotion & Advertising 
60 Weeks Course—Genera! Business & Machines 
54 Weeks Course—Preparatory Business Course 
48 Weeks Course—Junior Secretarial 
45 Weeks Course—Stenographic 
42Weeks Course—Pre-College Commercial 
40 Weeks Course—Intensive Secretarial 
36 Weeks Course—Typewriting—Personnel 
2&3 Yr. Course—Music-Instruments-Voice Cul- 
tyre & Romance Languages 
116 Weeks Course—Custom Tailoring 
Specific Courses in—Business Law—Economics 
Psychology & Bookkeeping. 
FREE PLACEMENT-EMPLOYMENT Service for 
Graduates and Alert Students. A 100% place- 
ment of last term graduates. Supervised Dormi- 
tery Accommodations (limited) available—reg- 
ister ecrly in advance. Beginners and Advanced 
Students Accepted. 
Make reservations NOW for Terms beginning: 
April 15, June 28 and Sept. 8-13. 


Write The Registrar—Catalog "B-A" 
627-629 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania 
Telephone PEnnypacker 5-2335 
E. RHUDOLPHUS CLEMONS, President 


College and 
School News 


ALABAMA STATE COLLEGE observed 
the forty-eighth anniversary of its open- 
ing February g, with the Rev. W. F. 
Madison, presiding elder of the Tus- 
kegee district of the AMEZ church, as 
featured speaker. 

Merle Eppes, professor of history at 
the Tennessee A & I college, spoke at 
the opening of the annual observance 
of Negro history week February 8. 
Divisional assemblies featured various 
aspects of the history of the Negro in 
Alabama. 

Ninety students were featured on the 
honor roll of the college for work done 
during the fall quarter. Highest honors 
went to Rose Helen Merrell, a senior 
and native of Montgomery, Alabama, 
who made “A” in all her subjects. 

Dr. William S. Nelson, dean of the 
school of religion at Howarp UNI- 
versity, has published a symposium, 
The Christian Way in Race Relations. 
The book, published by Harpers, pre- 
sents thirteen views of how to apply 
Christianity to a solution of “America’s 
number one problem’—race relations. 
Among the contributors are George 
D. Kelsey, professor of philosophy and 
religion, Morehouse; J. Neal Hughley, 
professor of social science, North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes; and Harry V. 
Richard, chaplain, Tuskegee Institute. 


MoreHousE COLece celebrated its 
eighty-first anniversary February 18. At 
the anniversary banquet Dr. Harold D. 
Trost, minister of the First Methodist 
church, Rochester, Minnesota, ad- 
dressed the large dinner audience on 
the subject of “Prelude for Tomor- 
row.” 

President Mays announced at the 
banquet that the college, since the 
beginning of his administration in 
1940, has added $800,000 to its endow- 
ment, and that an additional $140,000 
has been raised toward the current ex- 
pense budget. Special tributes were 
paid to Charles H. Wardlaw, for forty 
years a member of the faculty and 
staff; Mrs. Ludie Eichelberge, who 
served on the dormitory staff for al- 
most forty years; and Mrs. Ludie An- 
drews, superintendent of MacVicar hos- 
pital at Spelman. Hazel Harrison, 
distinguished concert pianist, gave a 
concert during the six-day celebration. 

Annual memorial exercises in tribute 
to two former Morehouse presidents, 
Dr. John Hope and Dr. Samvel How- 
ard Archer, were conducted by the col- 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY | 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF Aarts 
AND SCIENCES 


offers courses leading to the Master's de. 
gree in the fields of biology, chemistry, eg. 
nomics, English, French, , 


history, Latin | 
mathematics and sociology. s 1 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL Work 
a graduate school offering a two-year cur. 
riculum for prospective social workers, 
leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Work or to the professional certificate, 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
requiring college graduation for admission 
and offering a one-year curriculum leadin, 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science jg 
Library Service. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

a@ graduate schbol offering curricula legd. 
ing to the M. A. and M. Ed. degrees, de. 
signed to meet the needs of men and | 
women who have chosen education as g 
professional career. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


a graduate school offering thorough theo 
retical and practical training in the fields 


of business affairs, leading to the degree |f 


of Master of Business Administration, 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which the Atlanta institutions for higher 
education of Negroes combine under the 
direction of Atlanta University to offer 
courses on both the graduate and under. | 
graduate levels. 


Strong Faculty — Limited Scholarship Aid 
For Information Address the Registrar | 


| 
] 
\ 
i 


OF BUSINESS 


Co-Educational — Approved — Day and | 
Evening Classes — Individual Attention | 


THE CARVER SCHOOL | 
: 


Courses offered lead to a certificate | 
or diploma Class “A” courses — Mod- 
ern Equipment — University Trained 
and State Certified Instructors. 

o 
COURSES OFFERED 

General Busimessec. ce eccccccceenm- 
General Stenographic.... 


Business Administration 
Accounting Major. 


Business Administration 
Secretarial Major... 


Business Administration 
Accounting-Finance Major.......36 months 
Business Administration } 
Accounting-Secretarial Major.....36 months j 


Individual Courses—Training for rai | 
Handicapped on business machines an 
typewriters 


Work is adjusted to ability of class—Free | 
placement service to graduates 


Board and room may be procured at | 
reasonable rates in private homes within | 
reasonable walking distance of the school. 
Instruction and Persenality Develop 
ment given by Gwen Schooh, Director 
of Miss Sepia Contest, Miss Bronze 
America Contest, and teacher of June 
Proctor, Miss Bronze America. 


Applications now being accepted for 
Fall Term—Veterans'’ Training 


for further information write 
THE REGISTRAR 


THE CARVER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
2334 North Broad Street 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Telephone: RAdcliff 5-4464 
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A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
For Catalog and Information Write 
Director of Admissions 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Box 1589H Greensboro, N. C. 
















LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(1854-1948) 


THE COLLEGE FOR MEN 
An opportunity to prepare for the 




















future 
MN} A fully accredited Liberal Arts 
| College 
i) And A Graduate Theological 
) Seminary 
| 


Essential training for the 
Professions — Business — 
Public Service 







Write to 
The Registrar 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 









GAMMON 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


The outstanding Negro Theological Seminary 
in America for the training of ministers 
and other Christian workers 


* 
COURSES OF STUDY 


. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, and open to college grad- 
uates. 

. Those leading to the degree of Master of 
Religious Education, and open to women 
college graduates. 

. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Religious Education and open to 
women who have had at least two years 
of college training, and who desire to be 

" trained for Christian Service. 

| » The Department of Missions provides 

training for men’ and women for service 

in the Foreign Missionary Field. 


& 

For further information write: 
PRESIDENT J. W. HAYWOOD 
Gammen Theological Seminary 
$ McDonough Boulevard, S. E. Atlanta, Georgia 


















































lege students, February 20. Dr. Hope 
was president of Morehouse from 1906 
to 1931. He died February 20, 1936. 
Macmillan announces publication in 
May of a biography of Dr. Hope by 
Ridgely Torrence. Dr. Archer was at 
the helm of Morehouse for seven years, 
1931-1938. He died January 15, 1941. 


Among recent speakers at ATLANTA 
UNIvERsITy have been Rev. Harrison 
McMains, pastor of the First Christian 
church, Atlanta; Hon. Rhys J. Davies, 
M. P. and member of the British labor 
party; and Dr. John Hope Franklin, 
professor of history at Howard. 

Atlanta again invites Negro artists 
and sculptors to participate in the 
seventh annual exhibition of paintings, 
sculpture, and prints by Negro artists, 
to open at the university in April. For 
the best eleven art works submitted, 
the university will give $1,400 in cash- 
purchase awards ranging from $300 to 
$io. Only original paintings, sculp- 
tures, and prints will be eligible for the 
exhibition. 


The nineteenth annual festival of 
music and art will be held at Fisk UNt- 
versity April 29-May i. Among those 
to be featured on the program will be 
Pearl] Primus, dancer; Edward Mat- 
thews, baritone and former Fisk Ju- 
bilee Singer; and Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings, author of The Yearlings. 
Daily seminars will be a feature of the 
three-day festival. 

Dr. L. Semington Curtis is new visit- 
ing professor of economics, on leave of 
absence from Stowe. Dr. Madeleine 
Georges-Sylvain Bouchereau, assistant 
professor of romance languages, re- 
cently appeared with a six-man forum 
on a discussion of “Europe after Hit- 
ler”? in Dallas, Texas. Dr. George N. 
Redd, head of the department of edu- 
cation, reported on the status of re- 
search on the education of the Negro 
during the annual meeting of the 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J., Febru- 
ary 21-24. 

The university announces acceptance 
of the preliminary report of the Fisk 
and Meharry Preparatory Commission 
for the first International Congress on 
Mental Health, which meets in Lon- 
don, England, in August. 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE was host in 
February to the Jeanes supervisors of 
Virginia schools. General theme of the 
conference was “Planning and Carrying 
out Cooperatively the Program of Edu- 
cation in a Local School Division.” 
General consultant for the group was 
Dr. Thomas Hopkins, professor of edu- 












The Agricultural and 
Technical College 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
Standard “A” Grade College 
ey 
Well qualified to train young men and 
women for careers in agriculture, teaching, 
home economics, architecture, electrical en- 


gineering, industrial arts, commercial indus- 
tries, fine arts and business administration. 


The institution is known for stressing prac- 
tical education for service and for its keen 
recognition of the problems and needs of 
ex-servicemen, Veterans Administration Gul- 
dance Center located on the college campus. 


For Information, write 
Dr. F. D. BLUFORD, President 


FESSENDEN ACADEMY 
Martin, Florida 


An American Missionary Association School 


A Functional Junior-Senior Cultural and 
Technical 


HIGH SCHOOL 
for 


NEGRO YOUTH 
A School Dedicated To Progressive, Func 
tional, and Experimental Education 
Academic Courses Include 
Music, Creative Dancing, Dramatics 
and 


Regular High School Subjects Taught in a 
Functional Manner 


Technical Arts Courses Include 
Auto Mechanics, Radio Servicing and 
Construction, Commercial Operations, 
The Building Trades, Furniture Trades, 
Tailoring, Dressmaking, Commercial 

Dietetics, Mechanical Drawing 

° 


For Further Information Write 
THE REGISTRAR 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Wilberforce, Ohio 


Established in 1887 Co-Educational 


. 


(Not connected with Wilberforce University) 


Accredited by the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
Qhio College Association 
Inter-University Council of Obio 

Division of Agriculture Division of Health and 
Division of Arts and Physical Education 

Sciences Division of Home 
Division of Business Economics 


Administration Division of Industries 
Division of Education Division of Music 
R TC 


For Further Information Write the Registrar 
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Wilberforce University 


Originated in 1844 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
Non-sectarian Co-educational 


. 

Approved by the 
American Medical Association 
Veterans Administration 
° 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Education & Business Administration 
University Laboratory High School 
Theological Seminary; R.O.T.C. 
Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
For information write The Registrar 
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CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL and STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 

books of corporations as well as making Income 
Tax reports. We have a highly trained force of 
teachers and accountants to look after the inter- 
ests of correspondence students. 
85 WEST 118th ST., New York 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harper's Ferry, West Virginia 
Seventy-ninth Year 
A four-year co-educational college, rich 
in historic tradition and surroundings of 
Surpassing natural beauty — sixty-five 
miles northwest from the Nation’s Capital. 


EDUCATION WITH A SENSE 
OF DIRECTION 


Courses leading to the Bachelor’s De- 
gree in: 
Liberal Arts and Science 
Teacher Training Subjects 
Home Economics Religion 


FOR INFORMATION, Write: 
RICHARD I. McKINNEY, President 


Commercial 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


ones 


COMMERCIAL DIETETICS 
EDUCATION MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
HOME ECONOMICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans 


Graduate Study * Summer School © Veterinary Medicine 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 


AGRICULTURE 


MOnument 2-3498 


cation at Teachers College, Columbia 
university. 


Selma Burke, well-known sculptress, 
was a recent visitor at St. AUGUSTINE’S 
CoLecE, where she gave a lecture-dem- 
onstration of her art before an appre- 
ciative audience. 

National brotherhood week was ob- 
served at the college with talks from 
three speakers: Cyrus Johnson, secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Interracial 
Commission; Mrs. A. F. Klein, presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Association 
of Jewish Women, and Rev. Frederick 
B. Eutsler, pastor of the United 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHAW UNIveRsITy has added a film 
library for use in the biological sciences. 
The collection, which amounts to more 
than 4,500 feet of film, cost over $500 
and is largely in the area of physiology. 

Dr. John Hope Franklin, professor 
of history at Howard, was featured 
speaker in the observance of Negro 
history week. 

Shaw has become recipient of a 
mural from the Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation made available 
through the instrumentality of William 
E. Cotter. The theme of the graphic 
canvas is the progress of science from 
earliest days to the present. The gift 
will be hung in the university library. 


AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL COL- 
LEGE (Greensboro, N. C.) celebrated 
Negro history week in February with a 
program commemorating the contribu- 
tion of Negroes to world history. The 
speakers for the celebration were 
Waters E. Turpin, novelist and profes- 
sor of English at Lincoln (Pa.); Selma 
Burke, sculptress; and Theodore C. 
Murray, historical researcher. Other 
distinguished visitors on the campus 
during February were Congresswoman 
Helen Gahagen Douglas, Marzieh Gail, 
Bahaist; and Erno Balogh, disting- 
uished Hungarian-American pianist. 


Armistead §S. Pride, dean of the 
LINCOLN UNIversIty (Mo.) school of 
journalism, has been given a leave of 
absence by the university board of cur- 
ators to accept a fellowship granted 
him recently by the American Council 
of Learned Societies. Mr. Pride will 
begin his study and research at North- 
western university, April 1. 

The university celebrated Negro his- 
tory week February 4-15, with Dr. 
Herbert Aptheker, professor of history 
at Brooklyn college; Dr. Lorenzo J. 
Greene, and Dr. W. Sherman Savage 
among the speakers. 

Two new temporary buildings erec- 
ted by the Federal Works Agency have 
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Atlanta University 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL Work 


Member of the American Association of chools 

Social Work Schools 
Courses lead to Master of Social Work d 
Special Courses in Social Work with Veterans 
HAS RECORD OF PLACING GRADUATES THROUGR 
OUT THE NATION IN POSITIONS AS medical go, 
cial workers, psychiatric social workers, case work 
ers in Red Cross Chapters and various exegutiy, 
and administrative work with case work, child 
welfare, group work and community Organizatiog 
agencies in the social work field. 


DEN'AND GREATLY INCREASED FOR Soci, 
WORK IN POST WAR WORLD 


Forrester B. Washington, LL.D., Directo, 
247 Henry Street, S. W. 
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The Am ptist 
Theological Seminary 


1800 White’s Creek Pike 
Nashville, Tennessee 
RALPH W. RILEY, President 
* 
Capable Faculty 


Summer School 
Extension Courses 
Healthful Climate | 
Courses offered leading to degree of: 
BACHELOR OF THEOLOGY 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY q 
MASTER OF ARTS IN THEOLOGY | 
For information address 
s 
Under the Auspices of 
The National Baptist Convention, Inc. | 
U.S.A., and The Southern Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A. 











CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1-—Elementary Education: 
(Primary Grades 1-3) 
2—Klementary Education: 
(Intermediate Grades 4-3).......B.5. 
Home Economics: 
(Elementary and High School) ....B.8. Degree 
Industrial Arts: ” 
(Elementary and High School)....B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission 
For further information and catalog write to 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 
DIVISIONS 


Regular —College of Liberal Arts. Co 
educational. Full-time study on th 
campus. 

Evening — Courses leading to degree o 
fered in evenings at the Douglas 
High School Building. 

Summer—A six-week Summer Schoo 
Session. Special ‘courses for public 
school teachers. 


All courses lead to either the Bachelot 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree, For 
detailed information write or call the Reg 
istrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 


the Registrar | 
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a . TEACHERS AVAILABLE 
rsity Three teachers in the New York City 
VORK School System, one woman and two men, 
n Of Schools y available for teaching during the summer. 
igh school or college. Subjects:—English, 
Work degray Social Studies, Music, Industrial Arts, Voca- 
with Vetus fiona! and Educational Guidance, Methods 
a of Teaching. K24 
or, coma Interested parties please write: 
rlOUS executive EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
e Ww k, 
7 ogaonn ee ©. 08 Mow York 16 8. ¥.§ Crisis, 20 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
FOR SOCIAL 
ORLD 
a Director 
Atlanta, Gq, 
—— A Pioneer Institution of Higher Learning 





Located In The City of Columbia 


The Heart of The State 
* 
The following Degrees Are Conferred 
A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 
oe 
PRE-MEDICAL AND 










PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 


Splendid Opportunities For Intellectual 
Growth and Character Development 
Co-educational Institution of Class “A” 
Rating 
MODERATE EXPENSES 
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>gree of: * 
For Further Information Write 

‘ff J. A. Bacoats, President 
HEOLOGY Benedict College 
- Registrar Columbia 13, South Carolina ; 

SEENON NNN NON, 

of 
ntion, Inc. | 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
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EGE 
NIA College of Libero] Arts 
"leat Theological Seminary 
Highly Trained Faculty 
BB. Des First Class Equipment 
For information write 
. B.S. Degree 
2s oe H.L. McCrory . . . . President 
...B.S. Degree 
nnsylvania 
- nich stl JE }MORRIS BROWN COLLEGE 
alog write to Atlanta, Georgia 
on CLASS “A” COLLEGE 







Liberal Arts ° Commercial Education 
Teacher Training * Theological Seminary 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
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( LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 
Founded 1866—Member North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


| Arts, Co 
idy on the 












» degree of College of Arts and Sciences 
loss Jefferson City, Mo. 
e Doug Teacher Training Mechanic Arts 
Music Music Education 
mer School Home Economics Agriculture 
for public Business Administration Physical Education 
Special Courses for Returning 
Servicemen 






The School of Law 

@ School of Journalism... Jefferson City 

Graduate School........ Jefferson City 
The Registrar—Lincoin University 


Jefferson City, Misouri 


he my 
Degree, Fo 
all the Reg 
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been officially accepted by President 
Sherman D. Scruggs in behalf of the 
board of curators. One of the buildings 
will be used immediately as the uni- 
versity infirmary; the other will house 
a library, two study halls, kitchen, and 
small storage rooms. 

Seventeen volumes have recently 
been added to the Marcha Bingham 
Clyce Memorial collection of the school 
of journalism library as gifts of the 
founder of the collection, Chester A. 
Smith, Boston, Massachusetts. 


WEstT VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE was 
host February 16 to the West Virginia 
College Music Educators Association, 
an organization consisting of all music 
instructors in state and private schools 
in West Virginia. 


Dr. Richard I. McKinney, president 
of STORER COLLEGE, spent four days at 
Berea college (Kentucky) lecturing un- 
der the sponsorship of the American 
Friends Service. Dr. McKinney is one 
of three lecturers sponsored this school 
term by the Service Comittee. The 
others are Allen Freelon, special assis- 
tant to the director of fine arts, School 
District of Philadelphia; and Dr. John 
Lovell, Jr., associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Howard university. 


Mrs. Dorothy Zeiger has joined the 
social science staff of the CoLLEGE oF 
EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL ARTs, Wil- 
berforce, for the spring quarter as 
professor of intercultural education. 
Mrs. Zeiger is a graduate of Iowa State 
College and Columbia university, with 
additional study at Wisconsin and Har- 
vard universities. 


LANGSTON UNIVERSITY 


Langston, Oklahoma 
CLASS “A’’ COLLEGE 
DEGREE \ COURSES 


in 

Agriculture Arts & Sciences 

Education Home Economics 

Industrial Arts and 
TRADE COURSES in 

Agriculture Carpentry 

Auto Mechanics Electricity & Radio 

Shoe Repairing Tailoring 

Dry Cleaning Pressing 

and 
Increased facilities and unusual opportunities 
await veterans who seek to complete their 
college education and who wish to qualify for 
immediate employment in a specific trade and 
industry. 
Suitable Housing Is Available for 
Married and Single Veterans 
G. L, Harrison, President 
For information Address the Registrar 
LANGSTON UNIVERSITY 


Langston, Oklahoma 




















The NAACP Pin, $1.00 


NAACP, 20 W. 40th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 








MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Several years ago, she had a war job, but she 
hegan to wonder what to do about her future. 
Then, one day she learned about the amazing 
success of a friend who had completed an Apes 
Beauty Course and was making more than a com- 
fortable living. 

So, she took up the Apex Course. Now, she's 
independent, and is her own boss; owns her own 
home and has a nice new car. 

Your success in life depends upon your own 
efforts. You have the ability to make an inde 
pendent living, become your own boss. So here 
is your opportunity, take immediate advantage 
of it. Enroll in an Apex Beauty College now. Dey 
or evening class. 


Beauty Culture Is A “Depressioa- 
Proof” Business! 


APEX 


BEAUTY COLLEGES 
New, York, Brooklyn, Newark, Chicago, Phile- 
delphia, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Washington, 
0.C., Richmond, Va., Atlanta, Ga 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CO. 
INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 



















MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 
tistry, law teaching, social work, government 
service, accounting, business and technology. 
Famous within recent years for the significant 
places of leadership achieved by its gradu- 
ates. Intellect and character equally stressed. 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 
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BEREAN SCHOOL 


Matthew Anderson, Founder, 1899 

CO-EDUCATIONAL—VOCATIONAL 

Needle Trades and Business 
Day and Night Sessions 


Approved for V. A. Training 
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Write the Registrar for Bulletin 
1926-30 SOUTH COLLEGE AVENUE 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
Louise B. Yergan, Principal 












PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


A Co-educational College of Liberal Arts 
Under the auspices of the 
Methodist and Colored Methodist Churches. 
For more than sixty years Paine College 
has served as one of the finest examples of 
cooperative inter-racial work between White 
and Negro people. 

An excellent physical plant 
Well trained faculty * Moderate expenses 


Enrollment limited to 400 Students. 
Accredited Class A 
For further information write: 


E. C. PETERS, President 
or The REGISTRAR 


oLemoyne Colleg 


e 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
1870 1948 


The curriculum of LeMoyne College is 
designed to give students a broad gen- 
eral education plus specialized training 
which will enable them to work toward 
and live in an emerging democracy. 
“A” rated by the Southern Association. 
HOLLIS F. PRICE, President 
MARGARET BUSH, Registrar 


Virginia Union University 
Richmond, Va. 
Class “A" College with Bachelor's 


Education Business 


Natural Science 

Religious Ed. 
Graduate School of Religion offering B. D. 
Degree. 


JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information write to the 
President or Dean of College 


NO JIM CROW, SAY CAFETERIA 
CASHIERS 


If 325 cafeteria cashiers of the United 
Office and Professional Workers of 
America (CIO) have their way—and 
they intend to—the counters where you 
pay your money and take your change 
will soon be manned by both Negro 
and white workers. 

The cashiers, members of UOPWA, 
Local 16, have signed a new contract 
which for the first time provides that 
“there shall be no _ discrimination 
against any applicant for employment 
or any employee on account of race, 
color, creed, political or union affilia- 
tion.” Approval of this clause was 
unanimous among the cashiers. No 
white-collar worker, they said, has real 
job security until the jim-crow bar is 
abolished. 


THE CRISIS—$1.50 a Year 


THE SEQUEL 


The ten Negroes and whites ar- 
rested last summer for attempting to 
use the swimming pool of the Pali- 
sades Amusement Park, N. J. (See 
“Bilboism in New Jersey, The Crisis 
January, 1948.) were told in Febru- 
ary by U. S. Judge William F. Smith 
that the antidiscrimination provi- 
sions of the federal civil rights law 
do not apply to a private amuse- 
ment park. Judge Smith, therefore, 
dismissed the twenty counts of a 
twenty-six-count damage suit charg- 
ing the owners of Palisades Amuse- 
ment Park and the police chief of 
Fort Lee with conspiracy to violate 
the civil rights of the ten Negroes 
and whites from New York. 

“The full and equal enjoyment of 
the accommodations and facilities of 
a private amusement park is not a 
right or privilege secured by the 
Constitution.” Judge Smith ruled. 
Plans are under way for an appeal. 


BUNCHE GUEST SPEAKER 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, director, Trus- 
teeship Division, United Nations, and 
chief of United Nations Secretariat to 
Palestine, was guest speaker, at the 28th 
anniversary dinner of the League for 
Mutual Aid on February 14 at the 
King Arthur restaurant, New York 
City. 

The League was organized 28 years 
ago to give service to men and women 
in the liberal, labor, and progressive 
movements in times of personal emerg- 
ency. No charge is made for any 
service. 


WE GET RESULTS! 


CHALLENGE US 


TO FIND ANY 
OUT-OF-PRINT OR 
HARD TO FIND BOOKS 


Expert Service to College 
Libraries, Collectors, Scholars 
and Students. 


SEND LISTS TODAY 
No Obligation . . . Speedy Service 


ATTUCKS BOOK COMPANY 
165 WEST 13lst STREET 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Letters to the Editor 


a ee 

These two letters from the presiden d 
Tuskegee Institute and our reply speak for 
themselves. 


To the Editor of The Crisis: 


I have just had brought to my attention 
the editorial appearing in the February isgue 
on Candidate Wallace. In the third paragraph 
of the editorial it states as follows; “yp 
Wallace found time to speak several ting 
at Tuskegee, an institution where white and 
colored guest speakers are sent to separate 
guest houses.” I thought perhaps you woul 
like to know that this statement is not correct, 
We have but one guest house on our cam 
in which all speakers, regardless of race, ar 
housed and guests on our campus are serve 
in the teacher’s cafeteria without any form 
of segregation whatever. I am sorry whoever 
wrote this editorial was thoughtless enough 
to make this damaging statement agains 
Tuskegee Institute. 

F. D. PAatrerson 
President 
Tuskegee Institute 
February 23, 1948 


OUR REPLY 


I have your letter of February 23 and | 
regret more than I can say the erroneou 
statement contained in the editorial on Mr. 
Wallace in the February issue of The Crisis 
I wrote the editorial myself and I was honestly 
under the impression that the system of sepa- 
rate guest houses which had been in vogue 
in Tuskegee for so many years was in effect 
at the time to which I refer in the Wallac 
editorial. 

It is true, is it not, that separate gues 
houses were maintained for white and colored 
guests? When did this policy change and the 
present arrangement take effect? My reference 
to Mr. Wallace had to do with invitations e- 
tended to him at various times in 1941, 194% 
1943 and 1944. Had the separate guest houss 
been abolished at that time? 

I will be glad to have an answer from you 
on or before March 15, if that is possible, » 
that a statement from your letter may 
carried in the correction we will run. 

Roy WILKINS 
Assistant Secretary 
New York, New York 
March 4, 1948 


A REJOINDER 


When Dorothy Hall, our present gue 
house, was used as a part of the teaching 
program in home economics, a special spac 
on the top floor was reserved for the whilt 
members of the Board of Trustees. There we 
never any time when we had a guest hout 
exclusively used by Negro guests. 

For the last eight or ten years now, Dorotht 
Hall has been developed entirely for gues 
activities and as such for all guests regardles 
of race or color. 

F. D. PATTERSON 
President 
Tuskegee Institute 
March 11, 1948 
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Editorials 


KEEP AN EYE ON THE COMMUNNISTS 


HE way the Communists took over Czechoslovakia is 

a good illustration of their method of operating in a 
democratic country. For many years American Communists 
have been trying to “sweet talk” American Negroes. There 
was little reason to trust them before Czechoslovakia. There 
is certainly no reason today. They seek to worm their way 
into Negro organizations to learn the inside workings, to 
control policy, to make these organizations follow the 
Communist line. Many Negro organizations have been 
signing petitions, introducing resolutions, sending protests, 
and joining delegations on matters that have been put up to 
them by the Communists in their midst. 


The way for Negroes to keep control of their organiza- 
tions is not to bar Communists from membership, but to 
out-work them and out-vote them in meetings. They never 
have many in any one organization, but those few Com- 
munists attend meetings regularly. They get themselves 
on committees, and then they attend committee meetings. 
Suppose a group’ has an executive committee of fifteen per- 
sons, with only two Commies or close fellow travelers among 
them. That would seem to be a safe margin, a good demo- 
aatic representation. But only about seven members attend 
committee meetings. The two Commies are always present. 
Nearly always they have at least one friend each on the 
committee whom they can influence. Thus they control 
the little executive committee of seven or eight. \ 

This means that a Negro organization, of perhaps 500 
members is being made to say things and do things that 
two Commies and their two friends want said and done. 
Many of our organizations in smaller communities are 
flattered at the attention they are suddenly getting from 
some whites. They are very glad to welcome whites who 
say they are against segregation, that they want to help the 
“Negro people” fight for their rights against the Mayor, 
the chief of police, the school board, etc. Before these or- 
ganizations know it, they have passed resolutions backing 
up the Communist party’s current line of action. 

If our organizations want to keep control of their own 
affairs, the members must attend meetings, serve on com- 
‘mittees, draft their own resolutions, send their own state- 
ments to the press, elect men and women of their own choice 
to office—and they must. do these things faithfully, week 
after week and month after month. If they do not, they 
will be taken over as Czechoslovakia was captured. 


| BLOODSHED OVER CIVIL RIGHTS? 


7 remained for Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia to 

threaten bloodshed over the civil rights program. Other 
profesional office-holders from the South have shouted and 
blustered, but not one except the Senator from Virginia 
went so far as to say publicly that any effort to put the civil 
tights program into practice would be likely to provoke 
bloodshed. The Senator thus climbed down from the place 
where statesmen are suposed to be, and took his place 
along with the Klan and other mobs. 

Speaking over a radio station in Arlington, Va., March 
1 Senator Byrd drew a parellel between this spring and 
that period right after the Civil War which had “such 
disastrous results in racial hatred and bloodshed.” 

Byrd, like many another politician in the South, is not 
speaking for the South; he is speaking for the Byrd system 


of government which he does not want to see destroyed. 
This system keeps the Byrds, Maybanks, Rankins, Russells, 
McClellans, and the rest in power. 

There is more than a little indication that the South 
of the Byrds is in reality a minority. Negroes form one-third 
of the South’s population. Certainly they do not subscribe 
to the Byrd rantings. Six million whites in southern 
states are disfranchised by the poll tax, They have never 
had a chance to say at the polls whether they wait Byrd 
and his crowd in office or not. Organized labor in Dixie is 
not a unit behind the Byrd system. And then there is the 
growing number of liberal whites who do not want Byrd, 
Rankin and Company. By themselves they are helpless, but 
with Negroes, labor and a section of the disfranchised 
whites they would very likely form a majority. 

Thus the southern “revolt” is exposed for what it is, a 
revolt of office-holders and 19th century professional south- 
erners. These latter are using their old stage prop of the 
Klan, trying their best to whoop it up in the best 1876 
tradition. But the southern people are not in revolt. 
Governor Tuck of Virginia has been rebuked by his people. 
Governor Jester of Texas made it clear that he was speaking 
for himself and not for his party. Governor Thompson of 
Georgia did likewise. The governors of Florida and 
Maryland did not join in the statement of the others. 

Meanwhile President Truman is standing pat on his 
February 2 message to the Congress on civil rights. Mr. 
Truman says his message was based squarely on the Demo- 
cratic party platform of 1944 and on the Constitution, He 
might have added that it is based also upon the inexorable 
march of events. Governor Fielding H. Wright and _ his 
fellow white Mississippians may not realize it as yet, but 
those with a better vantage point than the mud bayous of 
the Delta region see the handwriting on the wall: civil 
rights for Negroes must become a fact. It is one of the 
necessities to the survival of the democratic system in this 
hemisphere, and no threat of bloodshed—or even bloodshed 
itself—is going to prevent its becoming a reality. 


RED FACE 


Pe when Governor M. E.. Thompson of Georgia was 
attending a meeting of southern governors for the pur- 
pose of denouncing the Federal civil rights program, and 
bragging that the states had mob violence firmly under 
control, the Ku Klux Klan attacked two reporters (white) 


for the Columbus, Ga., Enquirer. Prior to that time the 
Klan had paraded and burned a cross at Wrightsville, Ga., 
the night before a primary election and the following day 
not a Negro voted, although several hundred were qualified. 
Negroes today, whites to morrow .. . civil rights for every- 
body, or soon civil rights for none. 


NO JIM CROW ARMY 


HE President’s message to the joint session of the Con- 

gress March 17 demanded a peacetime draft as well 
as universal military training. ‘There is now a very real 
possibility that either or both of these will be enacted into 
law before the end of this session. But segregation in the 
armed services must be abolished. We must not again have 
the indefensible spectacle of a jim-crow army, navy and 
air force “fighting for freedom.” Write to President 
Truman and to the senators from your state. 





For or Against Wallace? 


HE Crisis editorial on Henry 
Wallace in the February issue 
(“Candidate Wallace,” p. 41) 

must be the correct estimate of the man 

because every mail since its appearance 
has brought us letters about equally 

divided between those hailing (o1 

damning) us for endorsing Wallace, 

and those damning us for opposing 
him. 

Before we consider several of the let- 
ters, it should be explained that in the 
January issue The Crisis reviewed the 
candidates for president of both parties 
(“A Look at the Candidates,” p. 9), 
setting forth their records on the so 
called Negro problem. This editorial 
was written about December 15 and at 
that time Mr. Wallace had not declared 
his candidacy, so that he was not in 
cluded in the January estimate. 

The January had been out 
hardly 48 hours when we received a 
note from a Bronx subscriber com- 
plaining that his favorite, Wallace, had 
been omitted, and that he did not want 
the magazine any more. (So far only 
the “liberal” Wallace suporters, the 
disciples of tolerance, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, the real 
democrats, the progressives, etc., etc., 
have said they are canceling their sub 
scriptions: apparently the “reactionary” 
citizens in the Democratic and Repub 
lican parties are not afraid of an evalu- 
ation of their candidates. Does that 
mean, we wonder, that if the Wallace 
followers ever got in power, those pub 
lications that did not bow to Henry 
and praise him would be put out of 
business?) 

We wrote the Bronx, pointing out 
that many magazines go to press two 
months ahead of the date of issue, and 
that even our little publication had 
to close its pages two or three weeks 
in advance 

So, after Henry made his announce 
ment in late December, we wrote our 
piece, “Candidate Wallace,” for the 
February issue. We stand by that esti 
mate of the man and his record on 
the Negro. We did not endorse Henrv, 
as evidenced by the anguished 
of some of his sensitive 
gleeful quotation of a 


issue 


howls 
followers, the 
few selected 


paragraphs by a Wallace 
newspaper notwithstanding. 

Those people familiar with the ups 
and downs of the Negro’s struggle dur- 
ing the past sixteen years and of Wal- 
lace’s place in it have said the editorial 
was fair to him. He certainly has not 
been the perfect and consistent de- 
fender of Negro rights that his fol- 
lowers would have Negroes believe. 
Since about 1943 he has been out- 
spoken, and since 1946 he has been 
even daring in his pronouncements. 
Being out of office and in no position 
to carry out his declarations, his words 
have to be judged as one judges the 
utterances of any “out” seeking to be- 
come an “in.” 

But 1943 is only five years ago and 
those recent recruits who prattle today 
so glibly about the “Negro people's 
cause” need to understand that the 
problem and the record of its friends 
and foes are much older than that. We 
might well ask where was the voice 
of Henry Wallace during the critical 
and bitter struggle of the Negro dur 
ing 1940 and 1941 to make a dent in 
the Army-Navy policy? The one great 
voice crying out against discrimination 
in the armed services then was that of 
the late Wendell L. Willkie. Indeed, 
Willkie’s trumpeting during August 
and September of 1940 forced the 
desperate action of the Roosevelt ad 
ministration in late October of that 
year altering in some degree the iron- 
clad policy. 

But to the letters. Robert and Selma 
Singer of Chicago write: 

Your editorial “Candidate Wallace” 
ary Crisis) prompts this letter. The writer of 
that masterpiece must be aiming for a job 
with Hearst or the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
To read such petty, malicious sniping at 
Wallace, a recognized friend of the Negro and 
all minorities, in your 
ening I 


campaign 


(Febru 


magazine is disinheart 
challenge you to name another 
American of equal stature, who has mass sup 
port, who has given such impetus toward sol\ 
ing the “Negro Problem.” 
Attacking Wallace for “Jim 


Commerce dept 


Crow” in the 
is sniping. He held that office 
for a very short time during a critical period 
of world problems. He 
man, a Democrat, 
notorious reactionary 

P. S. We do not 


was removed by Tru 
him with a 


Harriman 


who replaced 


Republican 


intend to renew 


Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
when Mr. Wallace was Secretary of 
Commerce he did not even begin to 
break up the notorious segregation of 
colored and white workers in his de. 
partment, nor did he lift a finger to do 
anything about the humili: iting refusal 
to feed Negroes at the N: ational Air- 
port. His successor, the “reactionary 
Republican” W. Averell Harriman, 
asked for a bill in Congress to correct 
the situation as soon as it was brought 
to his attention. 

From Mr. Wallace’s home 
Iowa, Max Womack of 
writes: 


state of 
Iowa City 


It pains me no end to read in this month's 
“Crisis” support of H. A 
Wallace as candidate for president. It seems 
to me you are taking a very shortsighted view 
of the whole situation. 

First of all, 


succeeeding 


your out and out 


what are 
with a grd 


Wallace's chance of 
Very minute 
unless he is going to upset some basic political 
science He'll succeed in_ splitting 
the Democratic party and shove Taft into the 
presidency. I can’t see that Taft will improve 
the segregation problem any at all 


party? 


laws only 


Secondly, don’t you give President Truman 
any credit at all? I challenge the second para 
graph of your editorial because Truman did 
make several radio appearances and demanded 
civil rights for Too, Mr. Truman isa 
southerner. To break away from his ideology is 
truly for him a great thing. I speak here from 
experience. He demanded civil rights fearlessly 
with the knowledge that he'd turn his whole 
area against him. What then did he stand to 
gain from this stand? Only a clear conscience 
as I can see because it almost virtual 
political destruction. 

Please don’t be guilty of the thing for whic 
we so soundly condemn our white antagonist- 
shortsightedness and narowness of viewpoint 
You should at least give President Truman 
credit for what he has done. 


Negroes. 


means 


Mr. Womack evidently did not read 
our estimate of President Truman it 
the January issue. That piece is called 
an endorsement of Truman by George 
McDonald of San Francisco, who 
writes : 

I would like to call 
January issue of the ‘ 


your attention to the 
‘Crisis” in which I take 
issue with two articles. One regarding the lint 
up of Presidential candidates and the other 
is, the comment on the report of Presiden! 


Truman's committee for civil rights. As t the 


(Continued on page 126) 
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By W. Montague Cobb 


lains that 


retary of 
begin to 
gation of 
in his de. N the near twelvemonth since the This article continues the au- population in receipt of the benefits 
wer to do | ublication of “Medical Care and thor’s study of the medical and of medical and health advances. It de- 
ng refusal the Plight of the Negro” by the scribed the medical “ghetto” arrange- 


: ee health problems begun in “Med- ; 
onal Air § NAACP! much of significance has hap- P 8 ments into which most attempts to 


ical Care and the Plight of the 


actionary ned and an unprecedented public in- : ei ra meet Negro health needs have had to 
Tarriman, § terest in health matters as they affect Negro,” The Crisis, July, 1947. be fitted. And it showed how inade- 
to correct # the Negro has been aroused. The Fed- Whereas the author was con- quate this approach has been and how 
S brought f eral Security Agency has become ser- cerned in his earlier study unjustifiable have been the attempts 


at continuance of the segregative sys- 
tem by expedient expansions wherever 
pressure demanded. 


iously concerned with corrective meas- 
state of # ures. Independent progressive groups 
owa City § jike the Physicians Forum and the As- 


mainly with the professional 
plight of the Negro physician, 


sociation of Internes and Medical Stu- he here studies the same prob- Today there seems to be universal 
his months # dents have been vigorously active for lem both historically and in its acknowledgment of the needs to be 


( of HA. ff improvements. The Association of broader social aspects met, but a divergence only on how 
it. It seems f American Medical Colleges has been they should be met. On the one hand 
ighted view # ade formally aware of the problem.? there is the position that the thing to 
chance of | Lhe National Medical and National do is to meet the need, even if one 
“ry minute @ Dental Associations have begun to must accept the segregation, on the 
sic politial § address programs to it. The reports of other there.is the position of those 
in splitting | the President’s Committee on Civil who have had experience with segre- 
aft into the Rights and Commission on Higher gated methods and who believe that 
vill improve Education and of the Commission on principles are as important as goals. 
I § Hospital Care, appointed through the The battle is joined on the issue that 
nt Truman @ American Hospital Association, all rec- forthright dealing with segregation as 
ea ommending abolition of segregated a feature of our national life must be 
| demanded Practices in their spheres, have ap- faced. There is no corner of the nation 
rruman isa peared. The United States Supreme which has not felt the impact of the 
; ideology is @ Court has handed down the Sipuel president's civil rights’ message. We are 
k here from § decision and President Truman has beginning to realize that the time is at 
its fearlessly charged Congress with his civil rights hand when every American will have 
1 his whole program. to stand up and be counted on the 
he stand ° On the other hand, an idea for question of those fundamental rights 
+ Consciene & perpetuating segregation through the ; iC! event ; which we have always avoided facing 
oe “regional school” , l has c is a vital and critical period in which  yntil today. Neither the rationalization 
{ proposal has come ; ; ] Z ) 
© for whic  OUt of the Southern Governors’ Confer- what is done and planned will affect of the individual conscience nor the 
antagonist- jg ence. New separate veterans hospitals the future for a long time to come. deft phrasing of a public commitment 
viewpoint ) for Negroes have also been proposed can any longer be used as a “hidin’ 
nt Truman J and opposed. Indications have ap- Critical Times place.” Humanity is in Mr. Truman's 
peared that in the South and, indi- debt for his having brought a great 
not read rectly, in parts of the North, various world power to a critical examination 
ruman #2 subterfuges will be used to avoid com- of itself as no leader has done before. 
. is called  Pliance with the non-discrimination In order to expand the basis for an 
yy George clause of the Hill Burton Hospital Sur- understanding of Negro health prob- 
co, whol “ey and Construction Act. There are lems by both the public and the pro- 
- afoot for new hospitals in which This article will be published fessions we present here additional 
tion to the altruistic purpose, white resistance to facts, many totally new, which brin 
hich I take Mtegration, aa Negro exploitation of later as an NAACP pamphlet. into sharper focus the major needs he 
ing the lin @ segregation are curiously interwoven. Because of fluctuating produc- well as the indicated remedies. Having 
; ne ae am oes in. she walt. 26 diactheelne- tion costs, the price will be previously ar a broad — of 
ae actually be na spect current conditions, we now feel that 
to the Gallinger Municipal Hospital announced at that time. the historical approach will add_per- 
5) im Washington through the signal spective. 


efforts of Federal Security Administra- 
tor Oscar R. Ewing. Howard University 
is making plans for enlarging its plant 
to increase production of physicians 
and dentists. The faculty of one med- 
ical school which has never had Negro 
students, that of Washington University 
in St. Louis, has voted to accept them. 
Other medical schools, all in the North, 
have indicated a willingness to accept 
more Negro students if they can get 
better qualified applicants than those 
who have hitherto applied. Many den- 
tal schools exhibit a similar attitude. 

It is an exciting period fraught with 
challenge and controversy and marked 
by a speedy sequence of events, yet it 


Our previous summary! cited the 
unsatisfactory health status of the Ne 
gro and his lag behind the general 


108 


Beginnings in Medicine 


The beginnings of the 
medicine 


Negro in 
are to be found in ante bel- 
lum days, and the first idenufable per 
sonality was a man named Simon, who 
was described in a notice of escape in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette of September 
11, 1740, as able to “bleed and draw 
teeth,” and one who “pretended to be 
a great doctor among his people.’* 

Other Negroes began practice among 
their own people and later attracted 
the attention of whites. An early out- 
standing example was that of a man 
called Caesar. In 1792 he had made 
such a favorable impression by his 

es with and herbs that the 

South Carolina appropri 
ated a sum to purchase his freedom and 
to provide an annuity of one hundred 
dollars. The Massachusetts Magazine, 
vol. 4, pp. 103-104, 1792, carried a de- 
tailed description of the rules for prepa- 
ration and administration of Caesar's 
antidote for poison and his cure for 
rattlesnake bite, which, 
the magazine tated, “never hath 
failed” 

The first regularly recognized Negro 
physician James Derham of 
New Orleat é as born in Phila- 
jelp! IS Master, 
to com 

to assist with pa- 
death of Dr. Kearsley 
George West, a 


yr 


ees 


roots 


assemblv of 


) > ; 
aoses Ot 


two 


ad 


nN, 
in medical 
to Dr 


yoy 
i1b- 


finally 
sans who 


re. 
eCur 


peonit 
bilitv. By about 
vears old, 
New Orleans 
lv5 Mott re 
most dis- 
Louisiana.””* 


f Dr. Der- 


twenty-six 


re lant 
rececent 


DR. M. T. WHEATLAND, 
whilom president of the National Colored 
Medical Association. 


Thus we read of Charles H. Webb, 
a colored medical student in Winches 
ter, Virginia, who sailed for Liberia, 
June 21, 1834. He had attended medi- 
cal lectures in Washington under the 
sponsorship of the board of managers 
of the American Colonization Society 
He sailed in the company of Dr. Robert 
McDowall, a colored physician from 
Scotland, and Dr. Ezekiel Skinner of 
Connecticut, who were under appoint 
ment by the board as colonial physi 
cians. Webb had hoped to complet 
his training under physicians in the 
colony, but died in Monrovia 
h October 20, 1834.7 

\gain we read of Washington Davis, 
a voung colored man, who has been 
for some time engaged in studying 
medicine and surgery, which profession 

intends to practice in Liberia,” ad 
dressing the Colonization Society meet 
in Musical Fund 


four 


S later, 


mont 


i. Mav 20, 18e5, in 
Hall, Philadelphia.® 
In Georgetown, D. ( 
> 7 


we read of the 
John H 
youth who 
schools in 


education of Dr 

a talented 
attended the 

wton and, who by reason of his 
ent was also sponsored by the Co 
Society. His preceptor 
Dr. Thomas Henderson, a former army 
surgeon and eminent practitioner, and 
he attended medical lectures at the old 
nedical college at the corner of 14th 
nd FE Streets Doctor F] 

} however 


colored 
best white 


:nizauion was 


Northwest 
t go to Luberia, 
enter wholly into practice; i 
he opened the “Dr. John H. Fleet 
l I 1926 and devoted the re 
his life to academic and 
hing.® 
American 
reiuctant to 


medical schools 


accept 


weTe 


Negro stu 


ve Cris 


dents, they could 


obtair training 
abroad. The first American Negro jg 
obtain a formal medical dcvree was 
Dr. James McCune Smith of w. York 
He received from the l rsity of 
Glasgow the A.B. in 1835, the M.A, jp 
1836, and the M.D. in 18 
turned to New York in 182 
developed a highly success! 
and established two apothe: 
Like many other Negroes 
suffered under discriminatio 


and r 
vhere he 
practice 
shops. 
ho have 
he felt 
( ant por 
(ting the 
nyths, So 
such ¢ 
of the 
Climate 
Reference 


it necessary to d¢ vote a Ssigenil 
tion of his energy to com 
invidious racial inferiority 
we find coming from his pe: 

says as “Comparative Anatomy 
Races” and “The Influenc« 
on Longevity, with Specia 
to Insurance.” He was also Vigorous 
and able performer on the rostrum! 
being said to have bested John C. Cal 
houn in 1843 In a public debate on 


Ne TO, | 


raduated 


1 


the biological capac ities of tl 

The first Negroes to b 
from an American school were Drs 
John \ de (,rasse ot New York and 
Thomas ]. White of 
received their Bowdoin 
College in Maine in 18409 1 It is 
said they were expected ti to Libe 
ria but did not do sO Dy ( ,Tasse 
was admitted to the Bost Medical 


recoenit I i His 


Bror klvy who 


de 2TCeS fron 


Society in 1854 in 


professional ibility.4 
An incomplete but usefu 

the advent of the Negro physi 

the American scene is th 

He encountel 1 

difficulties not only in a 

training, but 


| 


raining ict 
a practitior er even 


peopl 


amon 


Numerical Increase of Physicians 


medical schools t 
students re the 
Universit of New York, Harvard 
Berkshire in Pittshe ld, Massacl 
Caselton Vermont Rush 
in Philadelphia: and the Hom 
College of Cleveland.‘ 
Gradually Negro physicians ap 
peared in significant number. In 1550 
there were g in New York City and 4m 
New Orleans, with an additional 2 ™ 
the state ff Louisiana.4 There were at 
le: 6 in Washington, D. ¢ in 1868 
just after the Civil War.’? By 1890, the 
number | 1 ing ised to goo n 
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medical schools. Most of them received 
their training at especially created in- 
stitutions, of which there were at one 
time eight, of which only two now sur- 


he Crisis 


(raining 
\EgTO to 
Tee was 
Ww. York 
rsity of 
M.A. in 
and re 
vhere he 
practice 
shops, 


vive. 

These schools were established as 
follows: Howard University Medical 
School, Washington, D. C., in 1868; 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, in 1876; Leonard (Shaw) 


ho have Medical School, Raleigh, North Caro- 
he fel: lina, in 1882; Louisville National Med- 
ant por ical College, Louisville, Kentucky, in 
ting the 1887; Flint Medical College, New Or- 
lyths. §o leans, Louisiana, in 1889; Knoxville 
such e Medical College, Knoxville, Tennessee, 


of the in 1895; the Medical Department of 
Climate the University of West ‘Tennessee, 
.eference Memphis, ‘Tennessee, in 1g00;'* 25 and 
the Chattanooga National Medical Col- 
Tennessee, circa 


Vigorous 
ostrum! 
| 


Hate on 


Chattanooga, 
is® 


lege, 


1go2.?®, 17 
Comprehensive data on the number 


TABLE 1. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS FROM WHICH 1051 NEGRO PHYSICIANS PRACTICING 


IN 1954 GRADUATED, BY PERCENTAGE (WOODSON)*+ 


Ne gro Medical Schoole 


Howard wcccccccvecesccccccscees 
Moh@rry ceseveccccccoceveesenes 
Leonard 
FIint secccccccccccccccccccccce 
West Tennessee coccccccccccccceces 
Louisville cccccccceccccces 


CCPH RRR HOR ee 


eee renee eeeees 
eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee eee. 
SOCORRO e OOOO eee eee 
Coe eee eee ween 


Seer eer ereenwseveeseeeressceseeee Beh 


seeeeeeeeeeseceeees 200k 
seereseesvecese lled 


eeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeree Cee eeeeeeeeee 


eee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee een teeee 


Coen eeeeeee seeeeeet eres 


TOTAL, NEGRO SCHOOLS 


Qther_Medi oa! Schools 


Boston University sescssesess 
University of Illinois ..ee-- 
University of Miohi gan ..ese. 
Northwestern .scsseessceseees 


Medicine . 


2.6 18. 
2.6 19. 
2.2 20. 
1.5 21. 
Ohio State cecceccccccccccess led 22. 
University of Pennsylvania... 1.3 23. 
Chicago Hospital Yollege of 24. 
ee eeereeeseeseere 25. 
Long Talend ceccsscecvesscees 26. 
University of Towa .eseeeeess 27. 
Temnle University «.seseeeses 5 28. 
Boston College Physicians 29. 


American Medical College 

Battie Creek Medical College 
Bennett 

Cleveland Medical College 

Indiana College Medicine and Surgery 
Columbia 

Cornell 

Harvard 

Marquette 

Med.-Chirurg. Coll. of Philadelphia 
Yale 

Tufts 


Negro," 
raduated 


ere Drs 






nd SUrZOONS csseesevsseees 30. 
Detroit College of Medicine Sl. 
and Surgery sessessseesees of 32. 
Jenner Medical College ...... f 33. 


MoGill 
Minnesota 
Western Reserve 
Queens 


of colored physicians graduated from 
Negro schools and from other schools 
are at present lacking, but a partial 


picture may be gained from the follow 
ing reports 

In 1895, 27, or 7.0 per cent, of 385 
tabulated by Du- 


ork and 
VT W ho 
Bowdoin 


1 Tt is Negro physicians 


to Libe Bois,4 were graduates of schools other 
Grass than the five extant Negro colleges. 
Medical In 1905, 213, or 14.5 per cent of 1465 
f his physicians listed by the same author, 
were graduates of other than the Ne- 

ture of gro schools. In 1934, Woodson‘ pub- 


lished data furnished by 1051 Negro 
physicians then in practice. Of these, 
63.4 per cent were graduates of Negro 
schools, 22.1 per cent graduates of other 
schools, with 14.5 per cent unaccounted 
for (Table 1). 

In recent years the number of Negro 
physicians graduating annually from 
schools other than Howard and Me 
harry has been small, actually less than 
hools t to per cent of the total number finish 

the ing in a given year, and including 
about 10 to 15 individuals. 


nN upor 
rovided 
I usual 
iring his 
tance as 


Own 


icians 


Harvard 
ichusetts 
Eclectic 
ypathic 


Defunct Negro Medical Schools 


None of the six defunct Negro medi- 


tal schools was adequately staffed, 
ans 4 @ equipped, or supported and all had 
In 1550 @ very unsatisfactory state board records 
and 4 im (Table 2). ; 
nal 2m The record of all schools begins in 
were af igog and continues until their year 
n 1868 @ of closure. In 1915, 574 Leonard grad 
8g, uates showed 47.2 per cent failures; in 
n 190 1913, 124 Flint graduates, 55.6 per cent 


10; 9085 failures: in 1911, 29 Louisville National 

graduates, 62.1 per cent failures; in 

1910, 45 Knoxville graduates, 69.0 per 

N cent failures; and in 1923, 266 West 

Tennessee graduates, 63.2 per cent fail 
ures. 


2 Rom ur 
but furnish ; 


isfield merely mention the school 
in.ormation on it. 


TOTAL, NEGRO SCHOOLS .... 
TOTAL, OTHER SCHOOLS ccccccccccrcccivecseseseeseeseeessseseneeesessesece 
UNACCOUNTED FOR. . 


New York Hemeopathic 
Rush cocdeccvcssveccccveccece 
University of Indiana....+++. 
University of Pitteburgh..... 


TOTAL 18.1 


TOTAL, OTHER SCHOOLS 


Community," 1934, pp. 85-87. 


‘The most important of the defunct 
schools was the Leonard Medical 
School of Shaw University in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. It was founded in 
1882 and closed in 1915. In its 33 years, 
it had 448 medical* and 126 pharma- 
ceutical graduates.!7 The school was 
supported by the Northern Baptists; 
the North Carolina legislature do- 
nated the site for a medical building, 
a hospital of three wards and a dis 
pensary, as well as a medical dormitory 
tor 60 students. The school closed be- 
cause of inability to meet rising stand- 
ards. Flexner! stated that its income 
had gone outside to reimburse practi 
tioners when it ought to have been 


* Bousfield gives 448 as the total number of Leon 
ard medical graduates. However, between 1903 and 
1915 inclusive, 574 Leonard graduates took state 
boards. DuBois, op. cit,, p. 97, gives 184 as the num 
ber of Leonard graduates in 1905, subtracting from 
this the 110 examined by state boards in 1903, ‘04, 
"05, leaves 74 as the presumptive number of gradu- 
ates prior to 1903. Adding this to $74 we obtain 648 
or 200 more than Bousheld's figure. While some 
correction would have to be made for men who took 
boards more than once, thera would also be gradu 
ates who never took a board. 


COCO Ree ee eee 


COCR EEREEEHHEEHHREEEH OHH EOHEREEHE OR E RHE 


TOTAL @ .25% each 
N.B. Sohools in this column 
estimated at .25 pur cent each to 
arrive at a numerical proportion. 
Exaot percentages not stated by 
source, 
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*Author's tabulation from C.G. Woodson, "The Negro Professional Man end the 


spent within. He commented. further 
that Raleigh could not maintain clini- 
cal teaching except at great expense, 
Despite institutional handicaps, Shaw 
produced some eminent practitioners, 
of whom Dr. John A, Kenney, now of 
Montclair, New Jersey, a founder and 
editor of the Journal of the National 
Medical Association, and Dr. John P, 
Turner, Philadelphia police surgeon, 
are the best Known. Both are past presi- 
dents of the National Medical Associa- 
tion, Dr, Lemuel Martin, Philadelphia 
radiologist, is the only Shaw graduate 
to have become a certified spec ialist, 
The Louisville National Medical 
College, Louisville, Kentucky, was es- 
tablished as an independent institution 
in 1887 and closed in 1912. It had had 
75 medical graduates in its 24 years** 
and gave also nursing and pharmaceu- 
tical training. Doctor H. Fitzbutler was 
its first president and founder, The 
** J. A. C, Lattimore, op. cit, DuBois, op. edt, 


gives 83 graduates as through 1905. State board 
statistics indicate this figure was too high, 
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rate corporate existence since October 
18, 1915) 2 Meharry Medical College.?® 

The first class of five Negro boys was 
aught by } Hubbard in an old frame 
building which had been a barn. He 
had to them everything, “even 
their A B “0 On the opening day, 
a retired ‘ army surgeon, 
Dr. W. J. Sneed voluntarily associated 
himself with Dr. Hubbard in his 
work.2° Thus at Meharry from the be 
ginning, North and South united in 
Ne 


mnfederate 


medical education to) 


developin 
groes. 
Although 


initiated 


both Howard and Meharry 
and have been main 
altruistic purposes, 
both have essentially the same 
kind of but because Me 
harry’s isolation was greater and its 


were 
tained for high 


had 


dithcultues, 


funds less than what until very recently 
have been the allotments fon 
Howard, its lot been somewhat 
harder. 


meapel 
has 


It is not to be assumed, however, that 
even in the beginning, the noble pul 
se and distinguished figures associ 
aed with Howard were able to secure 
lor it the approval and respect of the 
medical profession. Ridicule and con 
tempt emanating in part from the jeal 
yusy Of a SISLCI school in W ashington 
were quickly pointed at the instituuion 
and =the physicians who dared 
wsociate themselves with it.! 


white 


Fight for Professional Recognition 


In that day as in this there were men 
who did not be 
determi 
nant of professional recognition 
men stuck by Howard and in addition 


spoused the cause of the well qualihed 


t courage and ability 


lieve that color should be a 


I hese 


Negro physic ians who sought entrance 
to the Medical the District 
t Columbia 


Society ol 


On June 9, 1869, Dr. Charles B 
Purvis, a graduate of Western Reserve 
Medical School and late surgeonein 
chief of Freedman’s Hospital, and Di 
\lexander ‘| Augusta, the Negro 
member of the original Howard faculty 
already and 


colonel in 


breveted-out a 
the Medical 
Vorps of the United States Army, wer 
proposed for membership in the Medi 
tal Society of the District of Columbia 
and on the ‘ard of the 
Dr. A. W. ‘Tucker was also proposed 
All three reported eligible but 
lailed of election. There ensued a bitter 
controversy which carried to the 
Hloor of the United States Senate and 
the American Medical 


In the Senate Senator Charles Sum 
ner of Massachusetts ‘offered on De 
cember 9, 1869, a resolution to inquire 
ito the expediency of repealing the 


mnie nuioned 
Heutenant 


same month 
were 


was 


Association 


charter of the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia in order “to se 
cure for medical practitioners equal 
rights and opportunities, without dis 
tinction of color.” At that time in 
Washington colored doctors could not 
attend medical meetings of the Dis 
trict Medical Society and its members 
would not accept consultation with 
them, although they would and «did 
take their patients, 

Full hearings were held on the reso 
lution and the allegations were con 
firmed. On February 8, 1870, Senator 
Sumner introduced §.511, a bill to re 
peal the charter of the Medical Society 
of the District of Columbia. ‘The bill 
was brought into the Senate four times 
but was by-passed, 

On December 18, 1871, a repeal bill 
was Introduced in the House but never 
reported out of committee and on 
April 9, 1890, a third repeal bill was 
introduced by Senator Dolph, without 
result, 

Che fight on the exclusion principle 
was then carried to the American Medi 
cal Association which held its twenty 
hrst annual meeting in Washington, 
May § through 6, 1870, ‘The sides came 
to grips in the following way 

Since colored physicians had been 
barred trom the District Medical So 
ciety, they together with white mem 
bers of the Howard faculty and a lib 
eral minority of the District 
formed a new organization called the 
National Medical Society, January 15, 
1870, This was what might be called 
today an lt made 
no fetish of race, however, but simply 
admitted qualihed physicians, regard 
less ol SON 

lt became the cdesideratum, there 
the National Medical Society 
its delegates officially 
nized at the AMA convention 

Lhe Medical the District 
ol Columbia tiled a protest against the 
National Medical Society 
delegates, Dr, Robert Reyburn, of the 
lattes who was deseribed by a 


Society 


“interracial” society 


race ol 


lore, lor 
to have recoy 
saciety ol 


scully ol 


society, 
laculty member of Georgetown medical 
man, 
hiled 4 
protest against seating delegates trom 
the District Society 


college as “our best meaning 


ablest protessional, countes 


Na 
denied 
seating until charges against them were 
reported upon, This was delayed until 
the final day, when, on grounds that 
the National had in 
acted in contempt of the District So 
ciety, ts delegates were denied recog 
nition, 

In this procedure the color question 
never appears openly, but the proceed 
ings show it obviously the real 
issue, ‘To ‘whitewash the entire matter, 


hy pal lhamentary maneuver thre 


tional Society delegates were 


Soerety 


essence 


was 


Dr. R. H. Storer introduced a resolu 
tion supporting the excluding report 
because “it has been distinctly stated 
that the consideration of race and color 
had had nothing whatsoever to do with 
the decision of the question of the re- 
ception of the Washington delegates.” 
Atter some debate, the resolution was 
passed, 

Uhus on technical grounds the Amer 
ican Medical Association vindicated-the 
local racial exclusion policies which 
have remained entrenched in many 
areas until this day. 

Lhe true picture of this critical ses 
sion ol the AMA cannot be obtained 
lrom Doctor Fishbein’s recent ollicial 
History of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation but the tacts are set down in a 
little book The Ftrst Negro Medical 
Society, published by the writer in 
1939."* 


Medical Progress 


lt becomes clear that despite the 
urgent need for his prolessional serv 
ices, Obstacles and Opposilion at every 
step have laced the Negro in getung 
established in the medical protession, 
hese have not ended with the formal 
education leading to the medical de 
gree, Racial bars are and trom the be 
ginning have been encountered in se 
curing internships, and 
hospital statl appointments tor pracu 
tioners, In addition, in the country as 
a whole hospital facilities have not and 
ure not equitably available to Negro 
patients, But this is not all, 

Lhe tremendous advances in medical 
scrence which the twentieth century lias 
witnessed have resulted in enormous 
financial outlays tor great medical cen 
ters and research insututions and in a 
CONnUNUOUS 


residenc ICs, 


standards ol 
levels trom pre 
Lhis Progress has 
had the ellect of rendering rapidly ob 
solete the meager training and service 


clevation ol 
qualihcation at. all 
medical to spechalist 


assets which the Negro has won with 
such hard ellorts, He has been in the 
position ot always trying to catch up, 
of no sooner attaiming one required ob 
jective to find a new and more exacting 
one to be met 

lt was apparent alter World War | 
that even the Negro 
medical schools would have to have 
new plants and better trained stalls if 
they 


Two SUPVIVITID 


accreditation 
Meharry has had to undergo the em 
barrassment of temporary probation 
Mordecai Johnson in his first 
task as president of Howard 
University found the completion of a 
campaign for funds for a new medical 
building paramount and made free 
acknowledgement of the fact that 
Howard was retaining its A-rating in 


were to retain then 


Doctor 
major 
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Table 6. - NEGRO RECIPIE"TS OF FELLOWSHIPS FOR ADVANCED STUDY 





} Williem S. Quinland** 


PREPARATORY TO TEACHING 






A. MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Rosenwald Fellowships 


POSITIONS 


Institution Field Year 
ee A IRS it oe EIR are Ne Sage 
Harvard Pathology 1919-22 


General Education Board or Rockefeller Fellowshinvs 
LTE ST LI EL LLL A LE LLL LLL LLL ALLL EEL DAIS 


2, V.G. Tolbert ** 
Do. TT, Bolze 

4. Bdward S. Lee** 

5. H. D. West 

6. Marion Zealey® 

a. Ce Re Gatt 

8. Michael J. Bent 

9. J. A. Bone ** 

10, Charles Smith**® 

ll. T. A. LaSaine 

12. P.H. Miller? 

13. R. T. Smith 

14, A. WY. Plump ** 


15. W. A. Patterson 
16. =F. C. Nash 

17. W. H. Grant 

i. We A. Bock ** 
19. G. A. Brothers * 
20. EB. P. Crump 

21. W. H. Feulkner** 
22. J. W. Jones ** 
23. Matthew Welker 
ek, J. Le Hicks ** 
3S. G. W. Hilliard 
26. S. H. Freeman 
27. A. A, Willians 
2g. E. F. Alleyne ** 
29. Carr A. Treherne 
30. RE. Hernandez «* 
Tl. W. L. Sileott 
32. C. E, Dillard ** 





73, Margaret Lawrence* 


th. 6L. DL Seott 


On Leave 


Univ. of Pennsylvanis Anatomy 1929-30 
Univ. of Chicero Physiology 1928-30 
Harvard Physiology 1940-1. 
Univ. of Illinois Biochemistry 1935-37 
Univ. of Minnesota Biochemistry 1947- 
Western Reserve Pathology 1942-43 
Colunbia Becteriolozy 1922-24 
Univ. of Illinois Pharmacology 1928-30 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Pharmacolory 1929-30 
Univ. of Toronto Public Health 1937-38 
Harvard Pubdlic Health 1931-32 
Univ. of Rochester Medicine 1939-0 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Medicine 1929-30 
Tufts Colleze Medicine 1944-45 
Univ. of Chicago Medicine 1944-45 
Univ. of Minnesota Medicine 1933-35 
Harvard Medicine (Chest) 1929 
Univ. of Rochester Medicine (Cardiol.) 1947- 
Univ. of Minnesota Pediatrics 1942-43 1946-47. 
Harvard Pediatrics 1941 
Harvard Pediatrics 1928-70 
Howard Surgery 1938-39 
Univ. of Pennsylvsenia Surgery 1929-30 
Howard Surgery (Chest) 1945-47 
State Univ. of Iows Orthovedics 1935-36 
Harvard Urology 1943-44 
Univ. of Vienna Obs. and Gyn. 1926-27 
Cornell Univ. Obs. and Gyn. 1945-46 
Columbia Neur. and Psychiatry 1928-30 


Cancer Reserrch Fellowshiv 


Univ. of Colorado Neur. and Peychiatry 19%8-0 

Univ. of Michizen Radiology 1928-30 
National Research Council Fellowshi 

Columbia Pediatrics 1947- 


New York University Radiology 1938-40 


Oe le ar a TR IS AE RS NE RR 


No longer at Meharry Medical College 


Seteteesnneeeneneneeececes at EEC 


fellowship training represented not 
only ranking students from Howard 
Classes, but graduates of a number of 
northern and western medical schools. 


Of equal concern to him was the 
quality of the student body and he 






went to endless pains to try to select 
first-rate classes, with the result that 
when a class could not be filled with 
obviously well-qualified applicants, he 
reduced the size of that class. This pol- 
icy gave rise to a hue and cry that 


Howard ought to train more doctors, 
no matter what, and furthermore that 
he was prejudiced in favor of graduates 
of “white” as against Negro colleges. 
It is clearer now even than in 
Adams’ time that our segregated system 
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wo. Half oi this amount was contrib- 
uted by the General Education Board 
and half by the alumni and friends of 
the univers Fifty-one alumni, two 
families of mni, alumni club 
and two N » medical organizations 
51,000 each. The General 

Board made _ additional 
ipment and other items 
tal contribution to $380, 


one 


made gilts 
Education 
grants Lol 
o bring its 
00.23 
Meharry’s new plant, including med 
ical, dental and hospital buildings, was 
ompleted 1933 at a ove! 
$2,000,000 [he General Education 
Board gave $1,500,000 of this amount; 
the Rosenwald Fund, $250,000; Mr. 
George Eastman, $200,000 for the den- 
al school; Mr. Edward Harkness, $50, 
ooo; Nashville contributors, $35,000; 
und the alumni $18,000. Dr. Mullow- 
nev cites that years earlier the 
dumni had given $200,000 to an en- 


cost ol 


some 


jownment fund.?° 

While the General Education Board 
devoted its benefactions to medical 
education, the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
brought officially to a close in 1942 a 
fifieen-year program in Negro health 
in other areas. It had expended during 
this period a total of $1,613,000."4 

This sum was used for “(1) the de- 
velopment of Negro hospitals as dem- 
mstrations in excellent care of the sick 
and as centers for the advanced educa 
tion and practical experience of col 
wed physicians and nurses; (2) the 
taining of special personnel and their 
placement in strategic positions in hos 
pitals and government health projects; 
}) cooperation in demonstrations for 
the control of syphilis, tuberculosis, 
md maternal and infant mortality; 
4) fostering of health centers; (5) in- 
luencing government agencies, volun- 
lary health organizations, and public 
opinion generally toward better health 
services for Negroes.”’24 

About 16 hospitals .and_ clinics 
throughout the country received con- 
butions from the Rosenwald Fund 
ut support was concentrated princi- 
pally upon three Negro hospitals: Prov- 
ident in Chicago, Flint-Goodrich in 
New Orleans, and the John A. Andrew 
Memorial Hospital at Tuskegee. 


We may have three points of pres- 
‘nt interest in the contributions of 
the philanthropic foundations to Ne- 
gto health needs. First, this aid, rep- 
senting as it did but a minute 
portion of the huge sums _ poured 
into the health field, may be granted 
to have served useful and expedient 
purposes, at the time it was given, 
i certain areas. Second, the day of 
the foundations as major support 


lor health enterprise is generally rec- 
ognized to be coming to an end.%5, 26 


Third, the foundations in their ap- 
proach and operation worked entirely 
within the framework of and did noth- 
ing to disturb the segregative patterns 
in American life. As we enter now 
upon a period in which it seems to be 
agreed that public, and particularly 
federal, funds will have to be used to 
provide, in one way or another, basic 
financial support not only of profes- 
sional educational institutions and ac- 
tivities, but of health facilities and 
programs of all sorts, it becomes of 
vital importance to see not only that 
needs are met, but that they are met 
in accordance with the principles upon 
which our republic is founded. ‘The 
evidence shows, moreover, that it is 
only by following these principles 
which guarantee all citizens equal jus- 
tice under law, without discrimination 
for race, sex, creed, color, or national 
origin, that the needs can be met. 


Production of Physicians 

In a recent address Dr. Thomas 
Parran, the retiring Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health 
Service said, ““We are producing our 
present annual output of doctors in 
this country not by plan but by hap- 
penstance. ‘The number has no relation 
to anything I can discover except the 
present physical and financial capacity 
of existing medical schools.’’27 

When Tables 3 and 4 showing the 
annual number of physicians graduated 
by Howard and Meharry since their 
establishment, singly and combined, 
are studied, the particular pertinence 
of Dr. Parran’s statement to the pro- 
duction of the majority of Negro 
physicians is apparent. Figure 1 in 
which the data are graphed makes the 
facts even more striking. 

We note first (Table 4) that the an 
nual number of graduates is less than 
previous ‘estimates have assumed. From 
Howard’s first class of five in 1871 and 
Meharry’s single graduate in 1877 up 
to and including 1947, there has been 
but one year in which the combined 
output of the two schools exceeded 
125 physicians. In that year, 1944, 
Meharry graduated two classes as a re- 
sult of its “accelerated program” dur- 
ing the war, and a total of 190 were 
produced by both schools. In only one 
other year, 1946, did the combined 
output equal 125. 

The graph in Figure 1 reveals a 
number of interesting features which 
cannot be explored here. Most conspic- 
uous is the marked fluctuation in the 
sizes of the graduating classes of each 
school, compared with itself, and the 
disparity between those of the 
schools when compared with 
other, particularly over the 
from 1899 through 1925. 


two 
each 
period 


1A5 


If an institution has relative stability 
in admission policies, quality of stu- 
dent body, curriculum standards and 
facilities, it would graduate approxi- 
mately the same number of students 
each year, and, plotted on a graph as 
in Figure 1, its curve would be a nearly 
horizontal line. ‘The zig-zags of Figure 
1 carry significant implications as to 
what the two schools have been like 
and sheds some light on their inter- 
relationships. This interesting medical 
history must be dealt with later. 

When the data from Table 3 are 
compared with those of ‘Table 1 of our 
previous ,review,' some new intorma- 
tion is obtained. We see that for the 
years over which the record is available, 
1903-1946, 439 more Howard graduates 
took state board examinations than 
were graduated during that period. For 
Meharry the excess was 1,350, and for 
both schools 1,789. ‘This means crudely 
that over the forty-three year period of 
the record, about 25.8 per cen: of How- 
ard graduates, 54.3 per cent of Meharry 
graduates, and 42.7 per cent of the 
graduates of these two schools had to 
take a state board more than once be- 
for they could satisfy the minimal re- 
quirements for a license to practice. A 
small deduction must, of course, be 
made for a few individuals who failed 
boards more than once. 

This casts no reflection upon the 
unselfish, devoted and tireless efforts of 
the many workers of both races who 
have labored to do a job with our two 
surviving Negro medical schools, nor 
does it detract from the improvements, 
somewhat heroically achieved, of recent 
years. 

It does add weight, however, to the 
already conclusive evidence that the 
jim-crow preliminary educational sys- 
tem and the Negro medical schools, 
extant as well as defunct, which have 
trained the majority of Negro protes- 
sionals, constitute a shameful example 
of national neglect and inadequacy. 

There is no comfort in the facts that 
numerous graduates of colored medical 
schools have proved themselves of high 
caliber and competence by any stand- 
ards, that individual colored graduates 
of leading medical schools have been 
conspicuous for their mediocrity, or 
that prior to the reform following the 
Flexner report in 1910, nigh a hundred 
low-grade white medical schools were 
turning loose large numbers of poorly 
trained white physicians on a helpless 
population. 

The majority population and pro- 
fession have had the resources to de- 
velop men and facilities to keep prog- 
ress in health improvement uninter- 
rupted and to raise standards high 
enough to offset in large measure the 
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Major Negro population— health needs 


', Nations medical schools 


BAYLOR 
SOUTHWESTERN 


TEXAS 


WHY NO 


ibolition 


man 


The need for elimination of discrim- 
ination applies not only to preliminary 
education and the 26 medical schools 
of the South (Table 7) but to other 
sections as well. Examples in large 
cities like New York and Chicago and 
mall ones like Montclair, N. J., are 
well documented.*1,32,33 America must 
see that the time has come to abandon 
the segregative system. She cannot hope 
to keep her prestige in world affairs 
while 15,000,000 of her own citizens are 
kept boxed-in and locked-out. 


Hospital Problems 


The enactment into law of the Hos- 
pital Survey and Construction Act 
(Public Law 725 ~— 79th Congress), 
signed by President Truman on August 
13, 1946, was the culmination of a pro- 
longed national inquiry into the neces- 
sity of federal aid for the provision of 
adequate hospital facilities throughout 
the country. The Act provides for 
$1,125,000 ooo of federal, state, and 
local funds to be spent over a five year 
period. Yet this will meet less than one 


THE SOUTH 


LOVISVILLE 
Missouri 


TENWESSEE 
ARKANSAS 


NEGRO 


third of the nation’s actual hospital 
needs. Of the total sum only one third, 
or $375,000,000, may come from federal 
funds, which are available at the rate 
of $75,000,000 a year for five years. 
States are entitled to allotments on the 
basis of per capita income, and the en- 
tire program ‘is under the supervision 
of the Surgeon-General of the U.S. Pub- 
lice Health Service. 

The Act contains an anti-discrimina- 
tion clause which reads: 


Sec. 622, f. That the State plan shall provide 
for adequate hospital facilities for the people 
residing in a State, without discrimination on 
account of race, creed, or color, and shall pro 
vide for adequate hospital facilities for persons 
unable to pay therefor. Such regulation may 
require that before approval of any application 
for a hospital or addition to a hospital is rec- 
ommended by a State agency, assurance shall 
be received by the State from the applicant 
that (1) such hospital or addition to a hospital 
will be made available to all persons residing 
in the territorial area of the applicant, without 
discrimination on account of race, 
color, but an exception shall be made in cases 
where separate hospital facilities are’ provided 
for separate population groups, if the plan 
makes equitable provision on the basis of need 
for facilities and services of like quality for 
each such group; and (2) there will be made 
available in each such hospital or addition to 
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a hospital a reasonable volume of hospital 
services to persons unable to pay therefor, but 
an exception shall be made if such a require 


ment is not feasible from a financial standpoint. 


In order to provide regulations for 
carrying out its provisions, the Act es- 
tablished a Federal Hospital Council. 
On November 14, 1946, the Council 
approved the following regulation re- 
specting discrimination, which was in 
turn approved by the Federal Security 
Administrator, February ,4, 1947: 

Subpart G. Before a 
construction application is recommended by a 
State Agency for approval, the State Agency 
shall obtain assurance from the applicant that 
the facilities to be built with aid under the 
Act will be made available without discrimina- 
tion on account of race, creed, or color to all 
persons residing in the area to be served by 
that area where 
separate hospital provided , for 
separate population groups, the State Agency 
may waive the requirement of assurance from 
the construction applicant if (a) it finds that 
the plan otherwise makes equitable provision 
on the basis of need for facilities and services 
of like quality for each such population group 
in the (by such finding is subse- 
quently the Surgeon General. 
Facilities provided under the Federal Act will 
be considered as making equitable provision 
for separate population groups when the fa- 
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TABLE 3. 


Howard 


AND MEFARRY, BY YEAR AND SEX 


NUMBER OF MEDICAL GRADUATES OF HOWARD 


Mehar 
pg fen om = 
Year Women | Total Total Class Men Total Total Class 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
1 
1 
l 
1 
3 
3 
\ 
5 
3 
3 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
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Howard data from official records. Meharry data through courtesy of Dr. Michael J. Bent, dean. 


‘“parate wards for colored patients, and 
luneteen of the hospitals, all located 
in the South, do not admit Negroes at 
all except in cases of medical emer- 
gency.’ 

As a means of containing the Negro 


problem, a separate veterans hospital 


Was built at Tuskegee, Alabama, after 


World War I. To relieve the pressure 
of the increased load of World War II 
veterans a second separate hospital was 
authorized March 15, 1947, at Mound 
Bayou, Mississippi. On February 2-3, 
1948, Senate hearings were held on 
S. 1414, a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a veterans hospital for Ne- 


gro veterans at the birthplace of 
Booker T. Washington in Franklin 
county, Virginia. 

Those in opposition to this measure 
pointed out (1) that the proposal is 
contrary to the declared policy of the 
Veterans Administration; (2g) that the 
Tuskegee institution is known to have 
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Summary 


The urgency for an immediate rem 
edy of conditions is accentuated by 
recognition of the fact that were every 
racial bar preventing access to health 
facilities, both for training and treat 
ment, dropped tomorrow, and the dual 
educational sy abolished, that it 
would require at least ten years to 
achieve parity for the minority group 
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qu sihed 


hy the words I the 


(,reat 
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ipator, 
vith charity for all, with firmness 
ht as God gives us to see the 
let us strive on to finish the task 
ire in.” 

1. For have shown an 
awakening of public 
and official consciousness to the injus 
tices and inadequacies in human and 
material provisions for the health 
needs of American citizens who carry 

genes of presumed African origin. 

2. A historical review demonstrates 
as clearly as any current survey the ob- 
stacles which have confronted the Ne- 
gro professional health worker at every 
step of the way in getting training and 
getting established, despite the constant 
and enormous need for his services. 

3. The conclusion from this and pre- 
vious studies that justice and equality 
of opportunity in health matters as in 
other things cannot be achieved under 
a segregated system has been sustained 
in the past months by the findings of 


recent 
unprecedented 


events 


the P1 


oher Educ 
ion on Hospital ¢ i 
iit Ol the 


called tor 


ind the 
And the 
nited States has 
and sweeping cor 
rection of conditions in his Civil Rights 
program 


prompt 


that ad- 
status q will make 
every attempt to block or to circum 
vent real the entrenched 
system of segregation both in respect 
to medical, educational, and hospital 
facilities. 


4. Present indications ar 


herents to the quo 


chang s in 


5. And the tragic implications of 
regional educational proposals as well 
as the importance of federal policies 
and action for the future have been 
pointed out. 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. Battlefront 


FUND APPEAL 


The Ingram Case: An urgent appeal 
for funds for the legal defense of Mrs. 
Rosa Lee Ingram, widowed mother of 
twelve children, and her two young 
sons, now under sentence of death in 
Americus, Georgia, went out in March 
to our 1600 branches. 

The death sentences imposed on 
Mrs. Ingram, an impoverished share- 
copper, and her sons originated in 
an argument last November with a 
neighboring white farmer, John Ed 
Stradford. Mrs. Ingram’s pigs had 
rooted under the fence dividing Strat- 
ford’s land from the farm on which 
she worked. Armed with a rifle, Strat- 
ford set out to shoot the animals. He 
encountered Mrs. Ingram and struck 
her with the butt of the firearm, inflict- 
ing a deep and bloody wound. She was 
struggling with him to prevent him 
from shooting her when two of her 
sons, Sammie Lee, 14, and Wallace, 17, 
rushed to her aid. Sammie Lee used the 
hammer with which he was repairing 
the fence to strike the white assailant 
and save his mother’s life. The blow 
was fatal. 

Mrs. Ingram and her sons were ar- 
rested and held without bail or trial 
for three months. In a one-day trial 
on February 3, with only court- 
appointed counsel to defend them, the 
mother and two sons were convicted 
and sentenced to death. 

NAACP lawyers sought a new trial 
for the Ingrams. A stay of execution, 
originally set for February 27, was 
granted and the attorneys then filed a 
motion for a new trial, scheduled for a 
hearing on March 20 at Americus, 
Georgia. The NAACP has not only 
undertaken the legal defense of Mrs. 
Ingram and her sons, but has also as- 
sumed responsibility of taking care of 
the motherless children ranging in age 
from 17 months to 14 years. 

Unhappily our funds have been de- 
pleted by the heavy costs of the fights 
we have made in recent years against 
restrictive covenants, disfranchisement, 
educational inequality, job discrimina- 
tion and gross court injustice. We can 
fight for the Ingrams and others like 
them only if you will help us. Checks 
or money orders should be made pay- 
able to Allan K. Chalmers, Treasurer, 
NAACP, and mailed to the NAACP at 
20 West goth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


New Trial Sought: In a last minute 
tort to save the life of 20-year-old 


ee : " 


SUBSEQUENT TO THE U. S. SUPREME COURT decision in the Ada Sipuel case, these six 

students applied for graduate work in four departments of the University of Oklahoma in Janu- 

ary in a move to break racial segregation in higher education. Reading from left to right, back 

row, they are George McLaurin, Mozeal A. Dillon, Helen Holmes; front row, Mauderie H. 
Wilson, James Bond, and Ivor Tatum. 


Samuel Taylor, convicted of rape by an 
Alabama court, NAACP attorneys on 
March 3, filed a petition with the U. S. 
Supreme Court, seeking a review of 
the judgment of the Alabama supreme 
court, which has confirmed the death 
sentence imposed by the circuit court 
of Mobile county. 

Charging that the youth’s conviction 
was obtained through the use of a con- 
fession extorted by force, violence and 
fear, in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, the petition seeks a new 
trial free from fear. Pending the review 
of his case, Taylor has been granted 
a reprieve by Governor James E. Fol- 
som until April 23. 

Arrested with three other Negro 
youths in the small town of Prichard, 
Alabama, nearly two years ago, Taylor 
was charged with the rape of a 14-year- 
old white school girl. Removed to the 
city jail, he was grilled, brutally beaten 
and otherwise mistreated by several 
police officers for a period of four con- 
secutive nights, the petition alleges. His 
companions, charged with robbery, 
were similarly brutalized. 

In fear of his life, Taylor confessed 
to the crime which the police accused 


him of having committed. Because of 
this fear, he failed to call to the atten- 
tion of the attorney appointed to de- 
fend him the violent means by which 
the confession was extorted. He was 
convicted by the Alabama court on 
November 19, 1946. 

Following his conviction and a futile 
appeal to the Alabama supreme court, 
his attorney filed the petition for a re- 
view of the judgment on the grounds 
that he had obtained new evidence that 
the confession used to convict Taylor 
had been extorted by torture. Support- 
ing the petition were affidavits signed 
by the three youths arrested with 
Taylor who witnesed the police assault. 
The supreme court of Alabama rejec- 
ted this application for a writ of error 
coram nobis (before us). The NAACP 
petition to the U. S. Supreme Court 
cites this refusal of the Alabama court 
as further grounds for granting a re- 
view of the case. 


Seek Equal Salaries: The southwide 
fight for equalization of teachers’ sal- 
aries was extended to Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, with the filing of a suit against 
the Jackson school officials by Mrs. 
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Gladys Noel Bates, science teacher in 
the local Smith Roberts school. 

Attorneys for Mrs. Bates have filed a 
complaint in the U. S. district court 
charging that over a long period of 
years Negro school teachers and prin- 
cipals in the Jackson separate school 
district have been paid less salary “than 
white teachers and principals of equiva- 
lent qualifications and experience.” 
The complaint further charges that the 
annual increases given to Negro teach- 
ers and principals is less than that 
given to white teachers and principals. 
This discrimination, the lawyers main- 
tained, is in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

The suit brought by Mrs. Bates was 
filed on March y in behalf of herself 
and of all Negro teachers and princi- 
pals in Jackson. It followed failure to 
obtain equal salaries through petition 
to the local board of trustees. The 
board, rejecting the petition, declared 
it was impossible to grant the pay 
raises at this time. 

State superintendent of education J. 
M. Tubb expressed the opinion that 
equalization of salaries was a matter for 
legislative action. However, the Missis- 
sippi house of representatives within 
a week after filing of the suit side- 
tracked a teachers’ pay scale bill be- 
cause some legislators protested that 
passage of the bill would result in 
equalization of salaries for Negro and 
white teachers. 

The Mississippi suit is the 36th filed 
by the NAACP since the original case 
in Maryland in 1936. In addition to 
Maryland and Mississippi, suits for 
equalization of teachers’ salaries have 
been filed in Virginia, Florida, Okla- 
homa, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, 
Texas and South Carolina. 


LIFE MEMBER 


Rabbi Cahn: Newest life member of 
the NAACP is Rabbi Judah Cahn of 
Temple Israel in Lawrence, New York. 
Rabbi Cahn’s membership is the gift 
of the board of trustees of the temple. 
Formal presentation of the $500 check 
for the membership was made by Herb- 
ert A. Goodkind, president of the tem- 
ple, to Walter White following a recent 
address of the NAACP secretary at a 
temple meeting. 


What the Branches 


Are Doing 


Couoravo: The COLORADO SPRINGS 
branch has about forty cases against nine 
local restaurants which are to come up for 


ELMER HENDERSON, executive secretary of 

the National Council for a Permanent FEPC, 

addressing the fellowship banquet, February 

21, of the Midwest Regional NAACP Confer- 

ence, held at Indianapolis, Indiana, February 

21-22. Seated at Mr. Henderson’s left is Gloster 
B. Current, director of branches. 


court hearings within the next few weeks. 
On February 15 representatives from NAACP 
branches in the state met in Colorado Springs 
and formed a state organization, with election 
of the following officers: Charles Banks, presi- 
dent; Rev. T. J. Townsend, vice-president; 
Mrs. Ruth Cash Pointer, secretary; Mrs. M. 
L. Alexander, treasurer; Charles H. Iddings, 
publicity chairman; and an executive board 
to consist of two members from each branch. 
The conference adopted the following six- 
point program: (1) Formation of additional 
branches in the cities of the state; (2) member- 
ships-at-large for those who do not have access 
to a local branch; (3) aid to cities which can- 
not handle their problems locally; (4) study 
of conditions and problems in the state with 
an eye to bettering them; (5) active support 
of progressive legislative measures; and (6) 
to serve as a clearing house for information 
as well as a coordinating agency between the 
branches. 


INDIANA: Regular meetings of the KOKOMO 
branch are being held the first and third 
Mondays of each month, with the first devoted 
to business and the second confined to round 
table discussions. 

Branch delegates to the Midwest Regional 
Conference were Hollis King, Mrs. Louise 
King, Lorna Artis, Robert Long, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Orndorff. Branch membership cam- 
paign will begin April 12 and last through 
June 15, with the goal set at 500 members. 


New Jersey: Ella J. Baker, former director 
of NAACP branches, was guest speaker Febru- 
ary 18 to a mixed audience of some 300 people 
at a meeting held by the LONG BRANCH 
unit in celebration of the thirty-ninth anni- 
versary of the NAACP. Emphasis in Miss 
Baker's talk was upon the gains made by the 
Association in its thirty-nine years of existence. 

Harold A. Lett, of the New Jersey state 
department of education, division against dis- 


The Crisis 


crimination, was guest speaker at the Brother. 
hood Week program sponsored by the 
ORANGE branch February 22. Other speakers 
were Spéncer Miller, Jr., chairman of the Ney 
Jersey Conference of Christians and Jews; Dr 
John E. Usher, prominent churchman: Ta 
A. J. Tibbs, pastor of the Calvary Baptis, 
church; and Rabbi Julius A. Feingold, of the 
Temple Sharey Tefilo, East Orange 
Samuel A. Williams, branch president, sent 
a letter to Assemblyman William T. Andrews 
on abolition of segregation in national guards 
reading as follows: , 
“Members of the NAACP branch of the 
Oranges are anxiously watching the develop. 
ments in New York in regards to the abolition 
of segregation in the National Guard. 
“We, in New Jersey, are proud of the fact 
that our state has taken the lead in this matter 
but it will be of no avail unless the Greg 
State of New York will do likewise; thereby 
aiding in stamping out one of the greatest 
evils of discrimination in our country, 
“We urge you to use your untiring efforts 
to see that this worthy bill will be enacted 
into law.” 


NEw York: Mrs. Jesse W. Routte, chairman 
of the legal redress committee of the JA- 
MAICA, Long Island, branch, has the distinc. 
tion of being the first Negro woman to serve 
on a Queens county grand jury. Mrs. Routte 
is active in the civic, business, and educational 
life of Queens county. 


Ouro: In a special meeting, Thursday, Feb 
ruary 12, 1948, the legal committee of the 
CLEVELAND branch laid plans to file suit 
against the Cleveland board of education on 
behalf of Elmer M. Thompson, applicant for 
the electrical trade at the Cleveland Trade 
School. Nathan K. Christopher, branch presi- 
dent, Dr. James E. Levy, chairman of the 
NAACP education committee, and Attorney 
Ermer L. Watson, chairman of the legal com- 
mittee, all requested court action after hearing 
a summary of all the steps that had been 
taken. Charles P. Lucas, NAACP executive sec- 
retary and Shelton B. Grainger, industrial secre- 
tary of the Urban League, carefully recited 
to the NAACP lawyers the administrative 
remedies that had been complied with, The 
lawyers discussed the possible court action 
and voted unanimously to empower the sub- 
committee composed of attorneys George V. 
Johnson, Charles D. Quick and William B. 
Saunders to proceed with the drafting of the 
necessary legal papers at once. 

The discriminatory practices of the Cleve: 
land Trade School have attracted nation-wide 
attention and from many sections of the 
country inquiries are coming in concerning 
the progress of the case. The Cleveland school 
board has allowed an outside group to de- 
termine who shall be admitted to Cleveland's 
tax-supported school. An effort has been made 
to shift the responsibility from the local board 
of education to the state department of voc 
tional training. The Cleveland branch feels 
that the only method of rectifying the situa 
tion in Cleveland rests with a decision in the 
courts. 

For several months, Governor Herbert of 
Ohio has delayed a showdown on the plan 
to activate segregated National Guard ums 
in Ohio, although the Cleveland branch has 
repeatedly requested a conference on behalf 
of a group of organizations in Cleve: 
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April, 1948 
= Brother. land interested in the situation. The confer- 

by the ence was to have been arranged with the 
T speakers adjutant general of Ohio, with the governor 
{ the New participating, but it was never held. HONORED — Toastmaster 
Jews; Dr. The legal committee of the NAACP agrees Arthur Spingarn and Dr. 
al Rev that a proposal to seek a ruling from the w FB. Du Bois pictured 
y a tist ania ‘ ‘ ° ¢ ¥ - x. e , 
Id tn ny —, . ~ send - ee xen at the latter’s 80th birth- 

F ary an tha he requestec ve Wa : ; 

— day dinner in the Hotel 


4 matter of policy and not law, since the chief 
> ¢ « > 0 lew Y ; 
a executive of the state of Ohio could take the Roosevelt, New York City, 


- Andrews same position as that of the governors of February 23. The dinner 
al guards, New Jersey and Connecticut, ‘if he desired. was sponsored by the Fisk 
Club of New York, of 
which Miss Betty Grayson 
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h of the TennessrE: The NASHVILLE branch spon 
> develop. gred a forum debate February 29 on the 
: abolition subject “Shall Meharry Accept the Proposal 
rd. of the Southern Governors Conference to Make 
f the fac B the Medical School one of its Regional In- 
his matter stitutions?” Speakers for the affirmative were 
the Great Dr. M. Don Clawson, branch president, and 
e; thereby Graham Hall, chairman of the Meharry trusteé 
€ greatest board; on the negative were Z. Alexander 
try. Looby, noted Nashville lawyer, and L. W 
ing efforts Williams, editor of the Nashville Globe and 
je enacted § Independent. Rev. George W. Harvey was 
moderator. 


is president. 


chairman 
the JA- 
he diate WI | R = PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
n to serve iat the egions views Virgin Islands scen- 


rs. Routte Are Doing ery with Governor Wil- 
ducational liam Hastie as the two 


ride over Brack mountain, 


sday, Feb West Coast REGION: San Francisco: Thur- overlooking Magens bay. 
ee of the § good Marshall, special counsel, NAACP, was 
» file suit principal speaker at the mass meeting Sunday 
ication on afternoon, March 7, at the Second Baptist 
ylicant for § church, 24th and Griffith, Los Angeles. 
nd Trade This mass meeting was the highlight of the 
nch presi: § West Coast Regional Conference, with dele- 
in of the § gates from Arizona, California, Idaho, Neveda, 
Attorney Oregon, Utah, Washington and the Territory 
legal com- § of Hawaii. There were over 200 delegates in 
er hearing § attendance. 


had been paign for $25,000 to finance its court fights both our money went into it. The hitch is, 
cutive sec: on jim crow in education. you are let in and we are kept out. We have 
trial secre- program. now decided that we want to go to our_uni- 
ly recited LUBBOCK AND ABILENE: In February the re- _ yersity,,and that we don’t want to spend our 


gional secretary conducted a district training money building another useless university 


Gloster B. Current, director of branches, was 
also a speaker on the Sunday afternoon 


uinistrative §tocKTON: The Stockton, California, branch 


with, The . ; conference for one day in Lubbock and the when we have one already. 
ay held a banquet in celebration of the ggth a : : ss 
wrt actiOS BP Asniversary of the orcanizati 5 ied Stadia next in Abilene. About fifty folk gathered from “Furthermore, we feel we could not get the 
! eT‘ Sz > organization of the Nationa io ae : : : : 
. b- oe S . : all parts of West Texas (and also Revs. Hor- same education in a separate university even 
r the su Association for the Advancement of Colored F cab } P Y 


— ton and Hudson from Hobbs, New Mexico) if it was exactly like the one we have and had 

People on Thursday, February 12, at Clay. Eee 7 . ‘ 

Street. Methodi hu ! ; } and we worked and planned together and gen- an _ exactly equal faculty. Because the very 
aa 1odist ‘aad erally set the stage for great NAACP work fact that we had to go to this separate school 

Mr. Kenneth White, chairman of the en- jn that area. would brand our minds with inferiority. And 

lertainment committee, along with John Isaac Incidentally, the regional secretary had an you in your ‘white’ school would be denied 


Dockery, president of the branch, took the interesting conversation on his plane trip from 4. real education, too, Because you would be 
kad in preparation for this mammoth banquet Abilene to Dallas. His seatmate was a young 


George V. 
Villiam B. 
ing of the 


the Cleve- 
ation-wide 


1s of the where almost 300 people were in attendance aa es aoe me . educated into the lie of believing yourself 
concerning , people were in attendance. white man, a medical student at Southwestern superior. Real education is based on truth, 
and school West coast regional secretary N. W. Griffin Medical College in Dallas. During the very not lies.” 

up to de- Was guest speaker at the anniversary celebra- pleasant conversation (strangely enough, on The young medical student agreed that all 


Cleveland's tion program which preceded the banquet. planes people seem to pay very little attention this made pretty good sense and frankly ad- 

been made Mr, Griffin laid stress on “The Report of the to race) he asked what the regional secretary’s mitted that he had a suspicion somebody had 

‘ocdl board President's Committee on Civil Rights,” and business was, and, when told, he asked this peen leading him up the wrong street. 

nt of vere urged the branch to base its 1948 program further question as the discussion turned to the 

anch feels § “Pon the recommendations made therein, call Sweatt Case: “Would Negroes be satisfied if 

the situa- ing attention to the fact-that the West Coast — the state gave them separate educational facili 

sion in the tegional office had distributed more than 500 _ ties exactly equal to that given whites?” ° ‘ia 

@pies of this report to branches in Region I. The regional secretary’s answer was this: Negro in Medicine 
“We Negroes are tax payers just like every 


Herbert of $0 
UTHWEstT REGION: Idabel Leads Off: As body else. We would not want to bear the tax 


(Continued from page 122) 
, the plan 


uard units . fitting, the home town of Oklahoma state burden of another two or three hundred mil 4. George Washington University 
branch has feet: Dr. H. W. Williamston, which is the lion dollars to build another University of 5. Emory University 

on behalf ttle city of Idabel situated in the southeast Texas when we already have a University of j. University of Georgia 

in Cleve: ‘orner of the state, led off March 7 with a Texas that our money helped to build. That . University of Louisville 


feat public meeting to open Oklahoma’s cam- _ university is ours just like it is yours, because . Louisiana State University 
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9. 
10. 
il. 
12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


in 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


es 


i° 


18. 


. Schools Which Admit or Do 


Tulane University of Louisiana 

Johns Hopkins University 

University of Maryland 

Duke University 

Bowman Gray School of Medicine of Wake 
Forest College 

University of Oklahoma 

Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina 

University of Tennessee 

Vanderbilt University 

Southwestern Medical College of 
Southwestern Medical Foundation 
University of Texas 

Baylor University 

University of Virginia 

Medical College of Virginia 
University of Mississippi 

University of Missouri 

University of North Carolina 
West Virginia University 


the 


Not Exclude 
Negro Students 


University of California 

College of Medical Evangelists 
University of Southern California 
Stanford University 

University of Colorado 

Yale University 

Howard University 

Loyola University 

Northwestern University 
University of Chicago 


. University of Illinois 
- Indiana University 


State University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
Boston University 
Harvard University 


. Tufts College Medical School 


University of Michigan 
Wayne University 
University of Minnesota 


- St. Louis University 
. Washington University 


Creighton University 
University of Nebraska 


. Albany Medical College 


Long Island College of Medicine 


- University of Buffalo 


Columbia University 
Cornell University 


. New York Medical College 
. New York University 

. University of Rochester 

. Syracuse University 


University of Cincinnati 


. Western Reserve University 


Ohio State University 


. University of Oregon 
. Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital 


of Philadelphia 


. Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 
. Temple University 

- University of Pennsylvania 

- Woman’s Medical College 

. University of Pittsburgh 

. Meharry Medical College 

. University of Utah 


University of Vermont 
University of Wisconsin 
Marquette University 


. University of Washington 

. Dartmouth Medical School 
- University of North Dakota 
. University of South Dakota 


For or Against Wallace? 


(Continued from page 106) 


first, although the article states it is not an 
endorsement of any candidate yet it gives a 
left handed endorsement of President Truman, 
referring to him as a friend of the Negro people. 
President Truman is not a friend of the Negro 
people. It’s not words but deeds that count. 
He has sabotaged the F.E.P.C. and the anti- 
poll tax and the anti-lynching bills. We have 
more lynching in the South since he took office, 
and nothing has been done to punish the 
Georgia lynching and others. 

He only speaks out now because he sees the 
support given to Wallace by the Negro people 
and wants it for himself. As to the report of 
the committee. This is also part of the political 
campaign and will only remain on paper 
because Truman has not a chance to be elected 
and if he would be he would find some way to 
betray his promises. 

Besides the civil rights committee report is 
a fascist measure that would only result in 
strangling progressive organizations particu- 
larly the communist party the most and best 
fighters for the Negro people. 


Mr. McDonald’s political leaning is 
not hard to discern. His sweeping dis- 
regard of the facts and the use of cer- 
tain catchwords label him as a partisan 
of the extreme left wing. The fact is 
that Mr. Truman supported the war 
time FEPC from its inception in 1941 
while he was in the Senate, declared 
for a permanent FEPC long before he 
became President, asked Congress for a 
permanent FEPC in his first state of the 
nation message to that body after be- 
coming president, endorsed it again 
last June in his Lincoln Memorial 
speech, and called for it in his last 
explosive message to Congress on Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Sadly, Mrs. Willard Edmond Sulli- 
van of Garden Grove, California, put 
the February issue into the incinerator: 

I have always read my copy of “The Crisis” 
and passed it on to some friend to broaden its 
scope of influence, but the February number 
will have to go to the incinerator (in spite 
of the grand article about Roosevelt College, 
and the appealing pages on “The Indonesian 
Struggle for Independence.” “The Operatic 
Stage” is something I would like to have a 
music critic friend read, too!) 

It seems to me you weaken “The Crisis” and 
alienate friends when you promote any single 
candidacy politically. 


We can only refer Mrs. Sullivan to 
the letter of Robert and Selma Singer 
of Chicago, quoted above. 


We add to these written comments 
some remarks garnered on a brief trip 
in mid-February into the Middle West, 
with short stops in Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Missouri. The most promin- 
ent Negro Wallace supporter in Iowa 
said: “You did a clever job of knifing 





The Crisis 


Wallace in that editorial.” A Negro 
Des Moines business man said: “Yoy 
were too good to Wallace in that issye 
You know, we know him out here and 
he never did anything special for Ne. 
groes in this state.” 

A Negro Indiana Republican said. 
“It seemed fair to me. I never heard of 
him doing much until very recently 
Of course, the more of our folks in his 
camp, the easier we Republicans win,” 

A Negro Republican in Truman’ 
home city of Kansas City, Missouri, 
said: ‘I’ve been a Republican all my 
life, but this man Truman has stuck 
his neck out further, with more to lose, 
than any man in the White House that 
I can remember. I’m thinking seriously 
of going along with him in November.” 

A cautious and thoughtful Negro 
Chicagoan with Democratic leanin 
said: “You stated the case for Wallace 
fairly. He isn’t all good and he isn't 
all bad on our question. He will get 
a lot of Negro votes because right now 
he is saying the things they want to 
hear and those southern Democrats are 
yelling the things they don’t want to 
hear.” 

Well, there you are. If you want to 
get into a first class argument, just say 
anything, good or bad, or indifferent 
about Henry A. Wallace. 

—Roy WILEINs 





ATHLETE FOOT SUFFERERS 
Amazing G. I. discovery,relieves tired, burning, 
itching and sweating conditions. Send $1.00 for 
generous supply of this marvelous discovery. 

GRAND MANUFACTURING CO. 
43 Grand, Hartford, Conn. 











WHITE SUMMER 
CHOIR GOWNS $12 each 
Black Choir Gowns, $10 each 
Pulpit Robes with 

| REE $25 each 
Above taken from Rental Stock 
Write for free catalogue 
LOUIS J. LINDNER 
153 W. 33rd St. N.Y.C. Dept. CR 
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ARKANSAS 


W. Harold Flowers 
Masonic Temple, Pine Bluff 
Telephone: 919 


J. R. Booker 
Century’ Building, Little Rock 
Telephone: 2-4248 


CALIFORNIA 


Clarence A. Jones 
129 West Third St., Los Angeles 13 
Telephone: Vandike 1764 


Vaughns & Berkley 
1027 Adeline St., Oakland 7 
Telephone: TWinooks 9688 


Matthews & Williams 
Charles H. Matthews — David W. Williams 
2510 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 1-9733—ADams 1-6712 


James T. Phillips 
33 W. Mountain St., Pasadena 3 
Telephone: Sycamore 7-4124 


CONNECTICUT 


W. Arvey Wood 
36 Park Row, Stamford 
Telephone: Stamford 3-7037 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


T. Douglas Davidson 
1226 You St., N. W., Washington 9 
Telephones: ADams 8497 & DEcatur 1280 


GEORGIA 
Austin T. Walden 


428 Herndon Bldg., Atlanta 3 
Telephone: Walnut 3536 


Thomas J. Henry 
208 Auburn Ave., N. E., Atlanta 
Telephone: Lamar 4710 


ILLINOIS 


Brown, Brown, Cyrus & Greene 
417 East 47th St., Chicago 15 
Telephone: ATlanta 8800 


Loring B. Moore 
180 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
Telephone: RANdolph 1094 


Robert E. Bryant 
3503 South State St., Chicago 9 
Telephone: CALumet 1014 











LEGAL DIRECTORY 


The following directory of some of the many colored lewyers in this country is carried in 
nse to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorney outside their home towns. 
The Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases involving color 
discrimination. segregation or denial of citizen rights. 


Ellis & Westbrooks 
3000 South State St., Chicago 16 
Telephone: CALumet 4968—4969 


William Henry Huff 
520 E. 35th St., Chicago 16 
Telephone: OAK 6749 


INDIANA 


Charles H. Wills 
114 North Michigan St., South Bend 9 
Telephone: 4-4255 


Charles Quincy Mattocks 
427 W. 30th St., Indianapolis 8 
Telephone: Wabash 1444 


KANSAS 


Theodore R. Gardner 
519144 North Main Street, Wichita 2 
Telephone: 2-8143 


KENTUCKY 


Charles W. Anderson, Jr. 
602 W. Walnut St., Louisville 3 


Telephone: Jackson 6646 & Wabash 4765 


MARYLAND 


Ernest L. Perkins 
1506 Pennsylvania Ave., Baltimore 17 
Telephone: Mad 8882 


MASSACHUSETTS 


J. Clifford Clarkson 
1597 Main St., Springfield 3 
Telephone: 32533 


MICHIGAN 


Herbert L. Dudley 
4256 Russell St., Detroit 7 
Telephone: Terrace 2-1934 


Chas. R. A. Smith 
1003 Lawyer's Bldg. 
139 Cadillac Sq., Detroit 26 
Telephone: Cadillac 2176 


Floyd H. Skinner 


Michigan at Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids 2 


Telephone: 8-9042 or 8-6795 


NEW JERSEY 


J. Leroy Jordan 
58 Broad St., Elizabeth 4 
Telephone: Elizabeth 2-0878 


J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 3 
Telephone: MArket 3-4709 


Logan W. McWilson 
189-191 Halsey St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MArket 3-1779 


NEW YORE 





William T. Garvin 
217 West 125th St., New York 27 
Telephone: ACademy 2-9260 





Aminta C. N. Burnet 


335 Edgecombe Ave., Suite 4-F, New York 31 


Telephone: WAdsworth 6-9207 
and 
84 Altona, St. Thomas 
Charlotte Amalie, 
, oe eS RS 


John N. Griggs, Jr. 
1 West 125th St., New York 27 
Telephone: LEhigh 4-3134 


OHIO 


Charles V. Carr 
5424 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 4 
Telephone: HEnderson 4122 


William H. Brooks 
120 Hamilton Ave., Columbus 3 


Harry E. Davis 
202 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: MAin 1320 


Chester K. Gillespie 
406 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 14 
Telephone: CHerry 1835 


Artee Fleming 
22 W. Market St., Akron 8 
Telephone: HEmlock 6946 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Herbert R. Cain, Jr. 
908 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7 
Telephone: Walnut 2-1042 


Theodore Spaulding 
154 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 2 
Telephone: LOcust 1317 


F. S. K. Whittaker 
711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 
Office: F4895; Home: F0853 


VIRGINIA 


Timothy W. Fisher 
Crown Bank Bldg. 
Newport News 
Telephone: 5-1974 


L. Marian Poe 
548—25th St., Newport News 
Telephone: 2-1391 


Reuben E. Lawson 
403 Gainsboro Rd., N. W., Roanoke 
Telephones: 9751 and 33250 


Willmer F. Dillard 
330 Gilmer Ave., N. W. 
Roanoke 17 
Telephone: 2-2608 


R.H. Cooley, Jr. 
133 Harrison St., Petersburg 
Telephone: 653 


WEST VIRGINIA 


J. M, Ellis 
Oak Hill 
Telephone: 257 
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